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PREFACE. 



This work is the partial fulfilment of a promise made in the 
Preface to the " Treatise on Harmony," to which it is intended as 
a sequel. 

Its appearance has been delayed by various causes, chiefly by 
the hope that Professor Bichter might be induced to write a new text- 
book of Counterpoint, which should occupy the intermediate position 
between his " Lehrhuch der Harmonie " and the " Lehrhuch der Fuge^*' 
and thus complete the course of theoretical instruction. This has 
at length come to pass (in 1872), and the new *^ Lehrhuch des 
einfachm und doppelten Contrapunhts " forms the basis of the present 
work. 

A strictly literal translation of the *^ Lehrhuch des Contrapurikts '' 
would not, however, have been a satisfactory sequel to the " Treatise 
on Harmony," for reasons which may require a few words of ex- 
planation. 

The " Lehrhuch der Harmonie " was originally written without any 
view to a sequel, and therefore necessarily touched upon certain 
subjects which properly belonged to the study of Counterpoint rather 
than Harmony, such as passing notes and chords, part- writing in two, 
three, five and more parts, &c. These were omitted in the English 
translation, and had therefore to be incorporated in the present 
work. 



The subject of Gregorian modes, although perhaps not practi- 
cally necessary at the present day, appeared to be of sufficient interest 
to deserve a somewhat more ample treatment than it received in the 
^^ Lehrhuch des Cantrapunkts^" and I have accordingly thought it 
desirable to give a short account of their history and uses, which, in 
order not to interfere with the course of practical study, is added in 
the form of an Appendix. 

In consequence of these additions, and also because Bichter has 
treated the various matters relating to Counterpoint proper with 
considerable though not unnecessary fulness, it has been found 
impossible to combine the subjects of Imitation and Fugue with that 
of Counterpoint, as was originally intended, and thus the promise 
given is only partially redeemed. 



FBANKLIN TAYLOR. 



London, Easter, 1874. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thebe is probably no word in musical terminology which represents to the student 
so little that is definite and precise as the word Counterpoint. The signification 
which in the course of time and with the general development of music has 
become attached to the term, and which bears but the most distant resemblance 
to its original meaning, has caused many, and especially beginners, to look upon 
it as something recondite and mysterious, for the proper comprehension and 
practical application of which great penetration is necessary. 

Very often, moreover, although quite erroneously, the value of counterpoint 
is compared solely to the solution of profound arithmetical problems, the pursuit 
of which must be at best. but useless, if not indeed absolutely inimical to all • 
the higher flights of a poetic imagination. 

Since it is probable that the earlier contrapuntal compositions with all their 
simple grandeur could in former times have been but seldom performed in their 
integrity, since, moreover, they differed widely in their nature from those of later 
date — for instance, from those of the time of Sebastian Bach, — and since after 
Bach's time counterpoint itself became to a great extent lost and swallowed up 
in barren formulae, it is surely not to be wondered at if by degrees all interest 
in the art languished and died out; until at length revived in later times by 
the significant fact that the greatest modem composers were always found to 
have availed themselves of its resources in their most important works, a con- 
sideration which must surely be an encouragement to the student to enter upon 
the subject with confidence, and therein to exercise and develope his powers to 
their fullest extent. 

• 

That which is understood at the present day by the term Counterpoint may 
be expressed as follows : — The free and independent progression or movement 
of a voice or part against or in relation to some other part which is already 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

present as a given theme or iubject, snch progression to be always according 
to tile known laws of harmonic combination. 

In order to understand the original meaning of the word Counterpoint it 
must be borne in mind that the sign by which the pitch and duration of a musical 
sound is expressed in writing, in other words, a note, was formerly termed a point. 
The word Counterpoint thus implies the existence of a given pointy against which 
another point has to be set. Both points taken together would, therefore, form 
Counterpoint, or note against note (punctus contra punctum). 

The expression " note against note" giyes at once the idea of harmonic com- 
bination ; the melodic progression of one voice is set against or combined with that 
of another, and the result is harmony ^ not, however, by any means in the widely 
comprehensive sense in which the term is applicable to modem compositions. 
If we examine the earliest existing compositions in the contrapuntal style, we find 
in the first place and principally the combination of two voices, as implied by the 
term Counterpoint; and on passing to works of somewhat later date, in which 
counterpoint in three or more parts is to be met with, the harmonies are found to 
be in no sense comparable with the elaborate and varied harmonies of modem times, 
but to be rather the accidental result of the combination of different melodies^ 
than, as with us at the present time, the foundation of the whole composition. 

The reasons why the Theory of Counterpoint was developed at an earlier date 
than that of Harmony, which latter only became gradually systematized as the 
result of many experiments, (which are indeed still going on at the present day), 
though an interesting matter for investigation, would here lead us too far from 
our subject. 

Counterpoint being originally in two pai*ts only, it follows that the earliest 
rules which were laid down for its constmction could not deal with complete 
chords, not even the most primitive of all, the common chord, but were necescarily 
restricted to the progression of the various intervals. 

The earliest and best known writings on the theory of such progressions are 
those* of Franco of Cologne (a.d. 1047 to 1083), Marchetto of Padua (about 
A.D. 1200), J. de Muris (a.d. 1800 to 1360), and Tmctor (about a.d. 1470). 

The gradual development of Counterpoint will be best shown by the 
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comparison of a few short examples of different dates, selected from the works 
of representative composers, in which we need not take into consideration the 
individualities and artistic worth of the various compositions, except in so far as 
may serve to illustrate the technical progress they exhibit in their construction. 

"We pass over the first crude and awkward attempts at contrapuntal writing, 
which move chiefly in parallels of thirds, octaves, and even fifths (unless indeed 
the ancient methods of notation may possibly have given rise to some misappre- 
hension), and give extracts from those works only which appear to indicate 
some artistic vitality. The earliest example of the kind is by Dufai, born in the 
Netherlands a.d. 1360 : — 
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This movement, which is in the same style throughout, is wrought upon a cantus 
firmus * which lies in the Tenor, and is said to consist of an Italian song well- 
known at that time. 

• We may here say a few words respecting the origin and meaning of two terms which 
are still in use, viz., Cantus firmus^ and DiscanL The latter is now generally understood to 
mean the highest voice-part of a chorus, the <Soprano, (in Italian also Canto) ^ whereas its former 
signification wofi that species of composition which we now call Counterpoint. The change 
arose as follows : — the given immovable aong — cantus firmus — ^was called the Tenor — (from tenus^ 
held ;) — ^while the voice which was added to it was called the Discantus or counter-song. 
Custom, or some other cause, led the earlier composers to place this counter-song always higher 
than the cantus firmus (hence the term Counter-tenor, still sometimes applied to the Alto voice), 
and indeed compositions exist of far later date in which the cantus firmus, usually a Chorale, 
is given to the Tenor. When in course of time compositions were written in more than two 
parts, it is easy to see how the newly added voice below the Tenor came to be called Bass 
(bassusy low) and that higher than the Tenor, Alio (altus^ high) while the name Discant attached 
itself to the highest voice of all, the original counter-song. Thus a new designation for that 
particular kind of composition became necessary, which was found in the term Counterpoint. 
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As compared with examples of the earliest date (the tenth and eleycnth 
centuries), this work shows considerable ingenuity in the treatment of the voices, 
as well as an advance in harmonic development which can scarcely have been 
attained at one step, but appears to indicate a gradual progress throughout the 
interval, (from the eleventh to the fourteenth century), of which progress, how- 




ever, we possess litUe or no written evidence. 

« 

The fifteenth century, represented by Jan Ockeghem (or Ockenheim), bom 
about A.D. 1420, and Josquin de Pres, born a.d. 1440, exhibits but slight 
advance, except in the direction of greater independence of the voices. The 
following example is part of a four-part phrase by Ockenheim, in which the four 
voices enter one after another, somewhat in the fashion of a Fugue, although the 
development of the Fugue belongs to a much later period : — 




The following commencement of a four-part phrase by Josquin de Pres resembles 
the harmonic phrase of modem times, though far simpler, and belongs to a class 
of composition known in that day as eqiml counterpoint, (counterpoint in which 
the notes are of the same value as those of the cantus firmus) : — 




In the sixteenth century we find many important names, among the chief of 
which are Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Allegri, &c. The considerable advance, 
especially with regard to harmony, exhibited in the music of this period, will be 
seen in the following example from Palestrina : — 
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Here^ although the manner of treating the voices remains similar to ' that of 
former times, the harmonies have become more important and more varied; the 
chords appear not only in their fundamental position, but also inverted, the 
suspension is employed, and, although more rarely, the chord of the seventh is 
introduced. 

The music of the seventeenth century, represented amongst many others by 
Carissimi (bom between 1580-90), Benevoli (1600), Alessandro Scarlatti (1658), 
Caldara (1675), Astorga (1680), Durante (1698), MarceUo (1680), &c., retains 
the style and manner of the foregoing century, but manifests increased freedom 
and variety in rhythm, and greater perspicuity and solidity in the harmonies. 
These are no longer, as formerly, the accidental result of certain melodic 
progressions, but form the support an'd foundation of the whole ; they are better 
regulated, and therefore easier to be understood, more naturally conceived, and 
therefore less hard and constrained, and show unmistakeably the influence of 
the Opera, at that time beginning to be cultivated. 

The important progress manifested at this period may be shown by an example 
from the " Stabat Mater '* of Astorga : — 
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Nor was Germany, hereafter destined to take the lead in good music, 
unrepresented at this time, although suffering from political troubles. She 
brings ns the names of Leo Hassler (bom 1564), Heinrich Schutz (1585), 
Heinrich Grimm (about 1600), and especially Johann Joseph Fux (1660), who 
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though less renowned as a composer, is for ns important as the author of the 
C3lehrated Manual of Counterpoint, entitled Qradus ad Pamassum. 

For the history of the development of music in general, and especially of 
counterpoint, in the eighteenth century, our attention is claimed almost exclusively 
hy Germany. Here, in the first place, lived and worked the greatest of all 
contrapuntists, Johann Sebastian Bach. 

He succeeded in doing that which earlier writers had never attained, namely, 
in combining the utmost melodic independence and freedom of the parts with 
the most natural and regular harmonic foundations. 

Still, since the depth of his conceptions and the artistic construction and 
working of his compositions were attained at the expense to some extent of the 
sensuality of sound, and were often accompanied (at least to the unlearned) by 
a want of intelligibility, it is hardly surprising that a reaction should have set 
in against works, the profundity and grandeur of which could at that time have 
been appreciated by but very few. Partly through the influence of Gluck, who, 
according to Handel's sneer, understood nothing whatever of counterpoint, but 
especially in consequence of the extending taste for operatic music, the close 
connection })etween Melody and Harmony as exemplified in Counterpoint became 
gradually dipsolved ; each received its own cultivation and development according 
to the requirements of the time, and the advantages resulting from such cultivation 
were to a certain extent counteracted by the fact that the one was always made 
unduly subordinate to the other. At first Melody took the precedence, and before 
her charms, appealing rather to the senses than to the intellect, Harmony retired 
abashed, while later times have again given the gi^eater prominence to harmonic 
combinations, the speculative construction of which not seldom threatens to obscure 
or even annihilate Melody altogether. Nevertheless, all the best composers either 
remained true to the ancient forms of contrapuntal writing, or at least recurred to 
them from time to time, and this brought about the classification of music into 
certain descriptions and styles, as for example, Church Music, Operatic Music, 
Chamber Music, &c., distinctions, however, which practically do not exist for 
absolute music, which always employs the most suitable means for the expression 
of each different sentiment. The extent to which the greatest masters of this 
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period^ Haydn. Mozait, Beethoven^ Sec,, availed themselves of counterpoint^ needs 
no illustration here^ as their works are accessible to all. 

With regard to the efforts of the present day, it may be said that the 
resurrection of Bach's works has brought about a renewed taste for melodic 
contrapuntal development, together with much harmonic refinement, which it is 
sought to apply in the sense of the modem school of composition. 



The earliest endeavours to lay down rules for the study of the contrapuntal 
form of composition (the only form then in existence), must of necessity have 
referred merely to the progression of intervals, since harmony in the sense ir 
which the term is used at present did not exist. Apart from these, the first 
important work on the subject is the Gradus ad Pamassum of Fux, written in 
Latin about the year 1725. The principles therein embodied have been more 
or less closely followed by all the theoretical writers of the last and early part 
of the present century; since which time, however, an utter subversion of all 
musical discipline appears to have taken place, and it has been sought to com- 
bine all that is necessary to be learned and known with regard to the theory 
of composition, in one all-comprehending "School of Composition." Of this 
plan we shall take occasion to speak later ; for the present it will be well to give 
our attention for a while to the older methods. 

Since Fux and all his successors began with the two-part phrase, which they 
made the foundation of aU contrapuntal writing, — thus developing the four-part 
harmonic phrase firom the phrase in two parts, and not vice versa, — ^it follows that 
a great number of rules relating to the progression of intervals must have been 
laid down, which, if not altogether unpractical in themselves, yet were not based 
upon any firm harmonic foundation, and therefore increased to a great extent 
the difficulties both of learning and teaching. In addition to this, Fux founded 
his system on the so-called Church Tones {Gregorian Modes), the treatment 
of which required special niles.* That which was suitable and appropriate to his 
time is so no longer for us. Our present system of harmony owes its rich and 
manifold development to the fact that it is not constrained by the fetters of some 

• See Appendix 11. 
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six or twelve modes, and great as is the liistorical value of the old system of 
Gregorian modes, it would surely be placing it too high to attempt to draw from 
it principles for the regulation and treatment of our modem tonal system. 

We now pass on to consider some of the endeavours made to construct new 
theoretical systems, which should be more in accordance with the requirements 
of modem music. 

After the production of the more important works of the great masters, 
especially those of Beethoven, the then existing Schools of Composition could 
not fail to appear very insufficient, and as the construction of theories has always 
followed and been grounded upon the most striking and decided successes of 
practice, so at this time it was sought to strengthen and draw closer the inner 
bonds of connection between abstrcust Theory and practical Composition, an 
endeavour which has brought with it many disadvantages. 

The ascendancy of Harmony over Counterpoint, which increased continually 
after the time of Bach, received a new and influential impulse from Beethoven. 

The absolute novelty of his manner of employing harmonic combinations 
(though perhaps simple and natural enough in comparison with much that is 
heard at the present day), and the new importance which they acquired from 
his use of them, may well have seemed bewildering to many of his contem- 
poraries, educated as they were on the old-fashioned simple plan, but still 
could not fail to bring about the desire for an improved system of Theory and 
one better adapted to the needs of practical composers. 

The first improvements made were in the direction of the study of Harmony. 
All that was to be learnt on this subject was then taught in a very diffuse but 
very insufficient manner by the numerous so-called " Manuals of Thorough-bass." 
Gottfried Weber was one of the first to forsake the old {^aths and to elaborate a 
more rational system, to which he gave the name " Theory of Composition" {Theorie 
der Tonsetzkunst), a not very appropriate title, as with the exception of the first 
rudiments he treats exclusively of Harmony^ His book may contain much that 
is incommodious and unpractical, but to him belongs, nevertheless, the credit of 
having reduced the old bewildering Schools of Thorough-bass to system and order. 

The more, however, the cultivation of Harmony extended and developed itself 
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in all directionsi the more CouDterpoint became neglected, or at least changed in 
its characteristics. No new text-books appeared^ and the choice of theoretical 
works on the subject was limited to the old schools of Albrechtsberger, Marpnrg^ 
and, of later date, Chembini, &c. ; even the yeiy term fell into disrepute, and a 
new designation for the particular style of composition was inyented, namely. 
Polyphony, 

Although not the inventor of the two antithetical terms Polyphony and 
Homophony, Dr. Marx is the first to make use exclusiyely of the word Polyphony 
instead of Counterpoint in his works, for what reason it is difficult to discover. 
The original word appears to express the essential characteristics of the con- 
trapuntal phrase much more definitely than a general term like Polyphony, 
which gives but the faintest idea of proper counterpoint, and only in contra- 
distinction to its antithesis, Homophony, afibrds any indication of variety in the 
rhythmic progressions. Moreover, such rhythmic variety may occur in com- 
positions which are anything but contrapuntal in their style. For these reasons 
we prefer to retain the original name, even though it be not surrounded, like the 
newer term, with a certain halo of mystery, and to endeavour to reinstate it in 
its former honourable position. 

It would be out of place here to enter upon any critical examination of Dr. 
Marx's important work, the '' Lehre von der musikaUachen CompoMtion ; " for our 
purpose it wQl be sufficient to notice that it is characterized by the absence of 
all abstract studies in harmony and counterpoint, that the acquirement of the 
necessary acquaintance with these branches is combined with the practice of 
composition itself; that in order to avoid a long and tedious path beset with 
monotonous studies, a far longer way is indicated, (longer because it must be 
pursued with powers and capabilities not yet sufficiently strengthened by training), 
which must be made interesting to the student by continual comparisons with 
and references to the works of the great masters. There is a certain charm 
in the prospect of rapid and facile progress, even though we cannot hide from 
ourselves the danger of such a concentration, in which the actual goal, formerly 
attainable only by degrees, is made so to speak the starting point for a series of 
excursions which do but lead back to themselves. 
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This aToidance of pure contrapuntal stadiee is not peoidiar to Marx, but is 
also observable in the works of other anthers ; for instance, in the *' Lehrhuch der 
musikalischen Composition *' of Lobe, which as the work of a thorough musician, 
allows the pnrely musical side of the question much greater prominence than is 
the case in the above-mentioned work. 

A reaction against the views held by the writers just alluded to was 
inevitable. Two of the most modem text-books, the *' Lehre dea Contra- 
pwnktesy* by Dehn, and " Der Contrajmnkt,^* &c., by Bellermann, are founded 
more or less decidedly on the ancient methods; the latter, indeed, goes back 
so far as to follow the original method of Fux, mentioned above. 

With regard to the course adopted in the present work the following few 
words may suffice. The task of writing a practical text-book on Counterpoint is 
the more difficult at the present day, since for its due performance it is necessary, 
if not to invent an entirely new method of teaching, yet to separate the essential 
in the old methods from the unimportant or merely traditional, and to select that 
which is suited to our present needs, and which will endure for aU time, as well 
as to curtail as much as possible the necessarily fatiguing road through dry 
exercises. 

In the first place, then, we separate the mechanical or technical portion of 
our studies from those which bear a closer relation to practically artistic forms. 
These latter will, it is true, stand in much the same position with regard to 
actual compositions as the preparatory studies of the painter, — who draws 
repeatedly fragments, such as a hand, a foot, an eye, — do to the finished picture. 
Our nearest approach to a complete and artistic whole is in the contrapuntal 
accompaniment to the Chorale, which on that account will not fail to prove 
interesting, and also in the construction of the rhythmically varied contrapuntal 
phrase. 

The technical part of our method is based with certain limitations on the old 
systems, as found in the works of Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, and others, in 
the full conviction that they offer the greatest facilities for the acquirement of 
the necessary acquaintance with the mechanism, so to speak, of the melodic and 
hannonic concatenation of counterpoint. 
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The chief characieristio of the old system lay in the fixed and regular 
rhythmic construction of the counterpoint. Since it was fonnd that the contra- 
puntal independence of parts arose not so mach from the melodic as from the 
rhythmic variety of the yoices^ it became castomary to divide the exercises into 
seyeral classes^ in which each note of the cantus firmus, or given theme^ was 
accompanied throughout by one, two, four, or more notes in the counterpoint, 
as well as by triplets or mixed rhythmical forms. 

To this end Fux and all his followers, Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, &c., and 
in later times Bellermann, classed counterpoint in five orders ; the first being note 
against note, that is to say, one note of the counterpoint to each note of the 
cantus firmus^ the second having two notes to one of the cantus, the third four 
against one, the fourth two against one with syncopation^ and the fifth mixed or 
florid counterpoint, in which the notes of the counterpoint were of various 
lengths. • The following are examples of the five orders : — 



FiBST Order. 
Counterpoint. 



Second Order. 
Cp. 




Third Order* 
C.f. 




* These five orders represent the most important descriptions of counterpoint; but 
other varieties were from time to time taught and practised. Johann Anton Andr^, for 
example, in his <* Lehrhttch der Tonsetzkunst,''^ treats of many other kinds in use at one time in 
Italy, snch as Contrapunto alia dtrittay moving by diatonic degrees; Contrapunto di scdtOy 
moving by leaps ; Contrapunto in saltarello^ skipping, as arpeggio chords in triplets ; Contra- 
punto in tempo temario^ t.0., in various combined rhythms, as } and ^ time together; 
Contrapunto sincopato; Contrapunto puntato, with dotted notes; Contrapunto aUa zoppa, with 
notes interrapted by lests, literally halting; Contrapunto d*un sd passo, in which a short 
rhythmic phrase was continuaUy repeated. 

2 
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Fourth Ordeb. 




Fifth Okder. 
Cp. 




Of these fiye orders we shall employ only three^ viz., the first, note against 
note, which gives the harmonic fonndation of the phrase ; the second, composed 
of the original second and fourth orders in combination, therefore two notes 
against one with or withont ties ; and the third with four notes against one. 

One important point in which onr present plan differs from the older methods 
is in the choice of the four -part contrapuntal phrase as a starting point, while 
the earUer exercises on the old system were always in two parts ; the justification 
of this course lies in the fact that the harmonic progression is of much greater 
importance in modem music than formerly, as giving the foundation for all the 
melodic progressions, instead of being rather the accidental result of the to a 
certain extent yery mechanical movement of parts. 

The following short example from Bach {Pcasionsmusik) will show, especially 
on being compared with any of the examples of former times, such for instance as 
those on page 4, the unmistakeable ruling influence exercised by the harmonic 
progression on the contrapuntal movement, without, however, in 4;he slightest 
degree affecting the complete independence of the voices : — 

..Kh 1 ^ I , 
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The harmonio sequence which nndoubtedly lies at the fotmdation of the above 
phrase is as follows : — 



i p ^n >' \ i r t 



PS 



zz 



^ 




Herein is found then the essential difference between ancient music and 
modern^ and this is the point which must be taken into consideration even from 
the commencement of onr studies^ simple and elementary though they may be. 



COUNTEEPOINT. 



CHAPTEK I. 



OF COUNTERPOINT OF THE FIRST ORDER. 

By Gonnierpoint of the First Order is understood that in which the notes of the 
Counterpoint are of equal duration with those of the cantus firmus or given theme, 
in other words, note against note. This description of counterpoint is also known 
as equal counterpoint {contrapunctus aqualis). 

Since we begin with the phrase in four parts, our present exercises will closely 
resemble those on the harmonic accompaniment to a given voice, which were 
fully considered in the former part of this work, (see " Treatise on Harmony," 
Chap. XTV.), with the difference only, that while there the various harmonies 
were prescribed and their roots indicated by means of letters, here the choice of 
the accompanying chords is free, an important point, and one which will require 
some consideration. 

The following principles will serve as a guide in this particular : — 

Rule 1. — All common chords, together with their inversions, are available, 
with the exception of the augmented common chord, which on 
account of its transitory nature is not adapted to form a harmonic 
foundation. For the same reason, the chords of augmented sixth, 
sixth and fifth, and sixth fourth and third, should be avoided. 
Rule 2. — All the chords of the seventh, mih their inversions, may be 
employed, not, however, without a strict observance of all rules 
relating to their preparation and resolution, as also to the pecu- 
liarities of those found on certain degrees of the scale, such as the 
diminished seventh, &c. * 

* In accordance with the requirementB of modern mtudc, we shall make use of all the chords 
which are practically available for our purpose, although it was customary in former times to 
employ almost exclusively the common chords, and even these appeared usually in their funda- 
mental form, and but rarely as chords of the sixth, while of the chord of the seventh a stall more 
limited use was made. In compositions of the old time the seventh waa at best merely used as 
a Buspenaion, and even in those of a later date the chord of the sixth and fifth appears to have 
been employed more frequently than the fundamental harmony. At the present day, however, 
notwithstanding that the dignity and grandeur of the older compositions cannot be too highly 
esteemed, such restrictions as the above can in no sense be necessary or justifiable, at the same 
time, simplicity and firmness of foundation are by no means excluded. 
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BxTLB 8. — The laws of the harmonic connection of chords, and of the 
melodic prop^ression of parts, most be strictly adhered to. The 
employment of chords in the style of pianoforte music is nnsnitable^ 
and to be ayoided. The parts are to be treated as independent 
vocal parts. 

Rule 4. — Modulations are not ayailable, or at least should be employed 
but very seldom, and should proceed only into the most nearly 
related keys. 

Bulb 5. — The bass must never remain stationary, except for some 

special object, such as the preparation of a dissonance* 

The practical manner of working wUl now be best illustrated by means 
of examples. 

The following cantusfirmus being given : — 




I 



zz 



zz 
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221 
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our first proceeding will be to harmom'ze the same in four parts and in various 
ways, employing in the first place the most simple harmonies only, and afterwards 
iutroducing more distantly related chords ; thus, in the first of the four examples 
which follow, only common chords are used, and indeed, with the exception of the 
third bar, only the three principal chords of the scale ; while in the second example 
some of the secondary common chords and also the chord of the dominant seventh 
are introduced, and so on : — 
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The change of position (a) between the first and second bars is not com- 
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mendable, but could not be avoided without altering the position of the first 
chord. The commencement of Example 4 is better. 

For the sake of economy of space many of the following examples in this book are written 
in compressed yocal score ; it is nevertheless impossible to recommend too strongly tbe 
practice (so necessary to the cultivated musician) of writing all exercises in vocal score, 
and with the proper vocal clefs. (See " Treatise on Harmony," p. 8i, et seq.) 




With regard to the doubled third at 6., see *^ Treatise on Harmony," p. 18. 




The progression from the chord of 5 to that of 3 at c sounds somewhat 
harsh, although the sequence of the two harmonies, D7, G7, is perfectly regular; 
this is caused by the descent of the bass from the sixth bar to the seventh, which, 
however, could not be otherwise on account of the free entrance of the dominant 
seventh in the soprano in bar 7, which requires that the root G, if not already 
present in the same voice, shall enter by contrary motion. (See " Treatise on 
Harmony," pp. 108, 114.) 




The diatonic Gt) in the alto at d appears unsatisfactory to modem cars; 
the Gjt is preferable, in consequence of the chord of A minor reappearing in 
the next bar. 
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Whenever a chord appears in two positions, with another chord introduce 1 
between the two on a diatonically moving bass, it will always be found most 
satisfactory if the first and third are treated as tonic chords, and the interposing 
chord made to agree with themi thus : — 



6. 
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The Gt} in the third bar of Example 5 would be perfectly satisfactory in such 
a progression as the following : — 




3315:: 
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The employment of the chord of A minor in the eighth bar of Example 5, 
a choice by no means forced upon us by the foregoing chords, necessitates the 
unusual form of cadence seen at e, since it would have been impossible to allow 
the bass to descend from A to G, on account of the consecutive fifths with the 
soprano which would thus arise. 

It is true that the same evil is now made manifest in the alto, and has to 
be to some extent overcome by means of a suspension. (See "Treatise on 
Harmony,'* p. 82.) 

The accompaniment of a given cantus Jirmus in either of the extreme parts 
is always easier than when it lies in one of the middle parts. We shall, 
therefore, next consider the treatment of the cantus in the bass, and shall make 
use of the same theme, giving four different accompaniments : — 
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It is immaterial whether the alto has A or F at a. The peculiar treatment 
of the tenor at b requires some explanation. It has been chosen as an 
example of the very exceptional progressions which are sometimes required by 
circumstances. The reason why the ordinary sequence shown at Example 10 (a) 
could not be employed here, lies in the position of the preceding chord (bar eight 
of Example 9) which governs the movement of both alto and tenor. 

Since the alto descends from this chord to the next, G-F, it will be more 
melodious to allow it to continue its descent to E, than to force it back again to 
G, unless indeed the latter progression were necessitated by a decided melodic 
progression of the tenor, as in Example 10, b. Likewise the tenor, having made 
the upward leap of a fifth, G to D, would proceed more naturally to C (Example 
10, c) than to £ (Example 10, d) ; this is, however, impossible on account of the 
progression of the bass, and therefore the best and indeed only alternative will 
be to allow it to return to G; especially as if it were made to ascend to E there 
would be in addition the unnatural progression of the alto from F to G, as seen 
in Example 10, e. : — 
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d. 



e. 
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The free entrance of both seventh and root in similaar motion (c) is not good. 

D 2 
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(See p. 17.) The best way of overcoming the di£Bculty would be to choose 
different harmony. For example : — 
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In the cadence of the above example we find the progression shown at 
Example 10, b). 
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The unusual progression of the diminished chord on the seventh degree to the 
chord of F at e2 is justified by the regular diatonic descent of the soprano. 

In order to make use of the same cantus firmus as a middle part it will be 
necessary, for the sake of preserving a good position of the chords, to transpose it 
into some convenient key, which has been done in the following examples, G major 
having been chosen for the alto, and Bt^ for the tenor : — 





The above examples, which do not require any special explanation, will suffice 
to show the method of working. We give in addition the commencements only 



♦■>. 
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of two or three other forms of treatment, of which Nos. 1 and 2 show how by 
means of a stationary bass a new signification is giyen to the second note of the 
cantus, (the chord of 4 in No. 2 is only justified by the otherwise good pro- 
gression), and No. 8 is an example, commencing with the fifth bar, of the necessity 
which sometimes arises when the cantua firmus is in a middle voice of allowing 
two parts to cross each other, when by so doing the position of the chords is 
improved :— 




The following examples of the treatment of the cantus in the tenor call for no 
particular description : — 





It is highly necessary that exercises such as the foregoing should be persevered 
in until a certain fluency and correctness has been attained; and to this end 
the following themes are given, which being in the bass have of course to be 
transposed into suitable keys for use in the other parts. It is, however, possible 
to avoid monotony, and so increase the interest in the work, by occasionally 
combining with them the exercises in unequal counterpoint, described in the next 
chapter. 

Exercises. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF COUNTERPOINT OF THE SECOND ORDER. 

(COMBINATION OF THE SECOND AND FOUBTH OBDERS). 

Althouqh it very rarely happens that a composition consists exclusively of any 
one species of counterpoint, still the old system of separating the various orders, 
and restricting the practical work to one description of movement at a time, is of 
the greatest advantage, inasmuch as the attention is thereby directed to a single 
subject. Moreover, certain difficulties arising from the regularity of the movement 
occasionally present themselves, the surmounting of which cannot but tend to 
general advancement. For these reasons we shall follow the old methods of 
classification, subject only to certain limitations, which have already been alluded 
to (see pp. 10-12) ; and the next subject for our consideration will therefore be 
Counterpoint of the Second Order, or two notes against one. 

Since we are allowed Byncopation, or the ooimection by means of ties of the unaccented 
beat of one bar with the accented beat of the next, we fihall in reality be combining 
the second &n.d fourth orders of the old system. 

In the construction of Counterpoint of this description we have a choice of 
four resources, any or all of which may be employed ; they are : — 

Firstly. — The leap from one note to another of the same harmony. 
This can take place under the most varied circumstances, the only 
condition being that the second of the two notes in the first bar 
shall form a good melodic connection with the first in the second 
bar. (See Example 20, a.) 

Secondly. — The connection of the second note of one bar with the first 
of the next hy means of a tie, both notes being consonances. This 
is only allowable when the remaining voices may decidedly change 
their position. (See Example 20, b.) 

Thirdly. — The Suspension, for the treatment of which see " Treatise on 
Harmony," p. 78. The Retardation, or suspension resolving 
upwards, is also occasionally allowable, provided the resolution 
takes place by a progression of a semitone only. (See '' Treatise 
on Harmony,'* p. 87.) Retardations which resolve by a whole tone 
are only permissible in a sequence, and are certainly rarely to be 
met with in well- written compositions. (See Example 20, c.) 
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Fourthly. — The passing seventh, hut no other passing note. The so-<!aIled 
passing seventh, which always appears on the second half of the bar, 
is preceded by the root or octave of the chords and must resolve by 
diatonic progression downward. (See Example 20, d.) It is not 
available for the preparation of a suspension, both because it is a 
dissonance, and because the check caused by the delay of its 
resolution is unnatural. Nevertheless, the passing minor seventh 
may perhaps be occasionally so used, at least when the counterpoint 
is written in minims of slow movement, never with crotchets. 
(See Example 20, e.) 



Suspension. 
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In forbidding the use of aU passing notes except the passing seventh, we differ somewhat 
from the old system, which allowed other passing notes in counterpoint of thia 
description. The reasons for this difference are as follows : — ^In the ordinary Alia-- 

hreve tempo in which our exercises are written (^ |), the two minims form the 

supports of the harmonic progression, and it is therefore important that they should 
both be of a less transitory character than that which of necessity belongs to the 
passing notes. The only dissonance suitable to their position and importance is the 
strictly prepared suspension, which appears on the accented half of the bar, and stands 
in the place of the suspended harmony. In long Alla-breue tempo (^), on the otlier 
hand, the minims hold the position of crotchets ; here, therefore, passing notes, other 
than the seventh, are admissible. The tempo, or rate of movement, has also an 

influence on the question ; passing notes in ^ time are often possible if the tempo 
be sufficiently rapid, for the reason that by the combination of two bars in one 
the effect produced is nearly that of ^ time. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate certain points to be observed 
in the construction of Counterpoint of the Second Order, and at the same tinie 
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certain faults which are very liable to occur. Ths cantusjirmui cbosj ih th3 su ue 
as in the foregoing chapter : — 




In the above example the cantus firmtis is in the bass^ and the counterpoint in 
the soprano, the other voices being merely accompanying pai*ts. At a and b 
we find consecutive octaves between soprano and alto, such octaves not being 
annulled by the interposing third A in the soprano. The fault is amended at 
Example 22, a ; and at the same time the weakness of Example 21, c, caused by 
the soprano and tenor remaining stationary on the noie G, is corrected. 

It may here be observed that consecutive octaves on the unaccented beats of 
the bar, such as are seen at Example 22, b, and Example 21, d, e, are of no 
consequence ; also that consecutive octaves on the accented beats lose somewhat 
of their ill effect when the interposing note is distant more than a third from the 
notes forming the consecutive progressions, (Example 22, c) : — 
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The doubling of a suspended note in any other voice than the bass, as in 
Example 21, d, is forbidden. (See " Treatise on Harmony," p. 81.) It may be 
avoided by allowing the tenor to descend to A, thus : — 
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A second example of counterpoint in the soprano is as foUows : — 
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The fault (/) consists of a stationary passing seventh, which has not even the 
excuse of preparing a suspension ; the note B is here, in fact, nothing else than 
an anticipation (see " Treatise on Harmony," p. 90), a kind of progression 
entirely out of place in the present description of work. The fault is easily 
corrected hy using the D in the third bar as a suspension, thus : — 
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The progression of the tenor at g is one which is much used, and in spite 
of the very evident and striking hidden fifbh it contains, is always of good effect. 

In the next example the counterpoint is in the alto, the cantus firmus being 
in the bass, as before : — 
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The separation of soprano and alto, or alto and tenor, by a greater interval 
than an octave, should in general be avoided ; when, however, the distance is not 
greater than that between the soprano and alto at a, b, it may be excused by an 
otherwise good progression of parts. The observations on page 25, explanatory 
of Example 21, a and b, and Example 22, c, will apply to the consecutive octaves 
on the accented beats seen at c in the above example. The two crotchets at d 
serve to continue the movement at a point where it would be difficult to a find a 
suitable single minim. This method of overcoming a difficulty must be employed 
but sparingly, as its too freqiient use would of course change the character of the 
counterpoint. 

The following is an example of counterpoint in the tenor : — 
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It is possible to begin the counterpoint with a rest, a proceeding which is well 
calculated to give prominence to the contrapuntal voice. Hidden unisons, such as 
those at a, are always to be avoided between soprano, alto, and tenor, though 
they may occasionally be permitted between tenor and bass. (See " Treatise on 
Harmony,** p. 112.) The correction here is simple ; if the tenor is to retain its 
present not unmelodious progression, the alto should cross it and take the lower 
C in the fourth bar. 

At b the note 6 of the tenor has somewhat of the character of a passing note, 
but at the same time it forms a perfectly regular and strictly resolved chord (the 
chord of the seventh on the leading note), and is the more welcome on account of 
its diatonic movement. 

It will be at once seen that the progression of the soprano at c is necessitated 
by that of the tenor. 

The cantxLS firmits has now to be placed in the soprano, and is to be accom- 
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panied with counterpoint in each of the three other parts, 
counterpoint in the bass is alone necessary here : — 



An example of the 
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In this example we find no tied notes, the character of the bass, which should 
be that of decided movcTnent, permitting them much less frequently than is the 
case with the other voices. The connection of consonances by means of ties 
generally sounds feeble and tame, and even of the suspensions the only satisfactory 
one is that of the third of the chord. (See " Treatise on Harmony," p. 82.) 

At a and b are seen two examples of the passing seventh, the seventh in 
the first instance being major, and in the second minor. The G in the latter case 
is none the less a seventh that it presents a mere chord of 4 at the moment of 
its appearance, instead of a dissonance. This is merely owing to the absence 
of the root in the upper voices, as the harmony of the whole bar is undoubtedly 
A minor. 

The progression of the bass at c has brought about a change in the accom- 
panying harmonies. This circumstance will give us occasion to speak of a certain 
description of accompaniment, not unfrequently to be met with at the present day, 
in which, for the sake of rendering the counterpoint as important and at the same 
time as interesting as possible, the harmony is continually changed; thus the 
exercise to write a counterpoint in minims in the bass to a canttus in the soprano 
might be rendered as follows : — 
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Snch a progression, although certainly a harmonic, could not justly be con- 
sidered a contrapuntal phrase, the melodic prominence of the counterpoint being 
entirely hidden by the similar rhythmic movement of the other voices. The old 
method is therefore the right, in which the counterpoint is always prominent by 
reason of its rhythmical contrast with the remainder of the voices. 

In the next following examples the cantus firmui is placed in the alto in a 
oonvenient key (see p. 20), the counterpoint being in each of the other voices 
10 torn: — 
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Not only is the repetition of the melody of the second bar in the next following 
inelegant, but the free entrance of the chord of \ at a is bad^ as this chord may 
not appear on the accented part of the bar (except in the cadence) without pre- 
paration of the fourth. (See '' Treatise on Harmony,*' p. 108.) The fault may 
be amended thus : — 
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The hidden fifths between tenor and bass at Example 80, b, are objectionable, 
inasmuch as they are unnecessary ; they are avoided at Example Ql, 5« 
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The above example of counterpoint in the tenor calls for no particular explana- 
tion ; the resolution of the seventh in the tenor of the third bar gives the com- 
paratively little used chord of the third degree in its first inversion ; the melody of 
the counterpoint is certainly not the less interesting on this account. 
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Although the hidden octaves between the bass, G to C, and the B to C in the 
soprano at a are perfectly unobjectionable, yet the doubled third E in the second 
bar is to be preferred on account of it greater sonority, notwithstanding it occasions 
the absence of the root of the passing seventh B on the second half of the second 
bar. At b is seen a false relation between the bass and the alto. The rules 
regarding the false relation have at different periods been observed with a very 
varying amount of strictness. As a matter of principle the false relations are 
undoubtedly bad, as exceptions they may be permitted whenever the second of the 
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two chords between which they occur produces a striking and decided effect, either 
by its rhythmic position or by means of the harmony itself. (See also " Treatise 
on Harmony," p. 116, especially Example 800, c.) This may perhaps be 
advanced in justification of the above progression, in which a sufficiently decided 
effect is produced by the free entrance by a leap in the alto of the dominant 
seventh, the similar movement of the root and seventh being at the same time 
counterbalanced by the descent of the tenor, £ to D. 

At c is seen a fault not unfrequently met with. The chord of J on C, derived 
from the diminished chord on the seventh degree, represents, as is so often the 

case, the chord of 4 ; the bass note C is therefore the original seventh, and inay 
not ascend to the root D unless resolved immediately afterwards, and this, 
notwithstanding such passages in recitative as the following, justified to a certain 
extent by custom, are often met with : — 
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Although it is allowable, so long as the other parts of a chord of seventh 
remain stationary, to pass from the interval of the seventh to another note of the 
same chord, even without any subsequent resolution, yet such progression should 
not take place into the root, or at least only under certain restrictions. We give 
a few examples of this : — 

a. Bad. h. Possible. c. Better. d. Good. e. Better. 
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From. the above examples it will be seen that it is advisable, if the root 
is to follow the seventh at all, to introduce a note between the two, as at 
Ci g, h, i, or to allow the regular resolution of the seventh to take place 
immediately afterwards, as at d, for which progression crotchets are better suited 
than minims, e. The above rules apply equally to similar progressions in the 
middle voices. 

The concluding exercises in this description of counterpoint vnli consist in 
placing the cantus firmus in the tenor, and accompanying it with counterpoint in 
each of the three other voices. 
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The hidden octaves between alto and tenor at a are objectionable, they can, 
however, only be corrected by altering the progression of the bass. The fifth 
which exists between tenor and bass in the eighth bar necessitates the employment 
of two harmonies at &, in order to make a perfect authentic cadetice. 
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I'hat which has abeady been said with regard to consecutive octaves on the 
accented beat (see p. 25) applies equally to the consecutive fifths at a. They 
are also in this case especially faulty, since they may so easily be avoided as 
follows : — 
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Since a moving bass often necessitates leaps in its constrnction, diatonic 
progressions are the more welcome for the sake of variety, especially when 
they can be obtained by such simple and natural means as at a. The chord of 
the seventh on the seventh degree (leading seventh) on the second half of the 
bar needs no explanation. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. 
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The following exercises will serve for use in either soprano^ alto, or tenor : — 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF MELODIC ELABORATION IN GENERAL. 

We have already seen how a given melody may be accompanied by simple bar- 
monieSy of which hannonies each note of the melody always forms an essential 
part. Only in the case of the snspension haye we found notes which were foreign 
to the harmonies in which they were introduced. 

If we now proceed to consider the possible ornamentation and elaboration of 
the various accompanying voices, we shall find that there are also other notes, foreign 
to the harmony, which may under certain conditions be employed, and that their 
introduction will serve to give variety and richness to the phrase. An acquaintance 
with their nature and uses is necessary before we can treat of the Third Order of 
Counterpoint, in which they play an important part. Of such notes the most 
important are those which are found when any voice proceeds by either diatonic 
or chromatic degrees from one essential note to another, the second essential note 
being a part of either the same harmony as the first or a different harmony, as 
in the following example : — 




These notes, which serve to fill up as it were the distance which the voice in 
which they occur must otherwise leap, are termed passing notes. 

They always proceed from one essential or harmonic note to another, and 
therefore cannot appear at the same moment with the chord itself, but must 
necessarily follow on the unaccented parts of the bar. They move always 
by diatonic or chromatic degrees, and can never be introduced by a leap. 

F 2 
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Another description of melodic ornament, similar in character to the passing 
note, is the auxiliary note {nota ahjecta). 

The auxiliary note may appear in the character of a suspension (but without 
preparation) on the accented part of the bar (Example 42, a), or it may be 
employed on the unaccented part of the bar, in which case it usually serves as 
ornamentation of two notes of the same name (Example 42, b). 





From the above example it will be seen that the auxiliary note may (unlike 
the passing note) be introduced by a leap, it must, however^ be only one degree 
distant from the harmonic note into which it is resolved. 

Auxiliary notes may be either above or below the harmonic note ; if below, 
they should be distant from the principal note a minor second only, especially 
when they occur on the accented part of the bar and are introduced by a leap : — 
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It isy however, otherwise when they are introduced diatonicallyf and thus 
partake somewhat of the character of passing notes. 



Not necessarily bo. 




Auxiliary notes below the principal note, but falling on the unaccented beat 
of the bar, may be either a major or a n:inor second distant from the harmonic 
note, according to circumstances. The musical ear will readily perceive which 
is required, although no distinct rule can be ^ven. It may, however, be observed 
that the fifth of the chord generally requires its lower auxiliary note to be only 
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a minor second distant from it, while the third will bear the major second. (See 
Example 45, a, h, c.) A peculiarity of Bach's may also be mentioned, namely, 
the employment of the major second as an anxiliary note below the root, especially 
in cadences. (See Example 45, d.) 




Auxiliary notes above the principal note, whether introduced diatonically or by 
a leap, may be distant either a major or a minor second from the principal note, 
according to the scale or modulation to which they belong. 
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Ornamental figures are often met with, in which auxiliary notes both above 
and below the harmonic note are employed immediately after one another. 




The following oft-recurring form of ornament has arisen in the same way : — 




Passing notes and auxiliary notes may appear in all or any of the parts. 
Their efifect, if introduced in one part only, will be to render that particular one 
prominent, while all the others will serve as its accompaniment. 

The following simple harmonic phrase : — 
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may be enriched by the use of passing and auxiliary notes as follows : — 
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A too lavish employment of such ornamentation is, however, (as may be seen 
from the above example,) apt to overload the phrase and render the harmonic 
progressions vague and unintelligible. This is especially the case if the passage 
is intended to be performed in a rapid tempo. 

In the employment of the auxiliary note it is to be observed that the harmonic 
note into which the auxiliary note is resolved must not appear in any other part, 
except at the distance of at least an octave from such resolution (Example 51, 
a, h) ; and in particular that the third of the chord when preceded by an auxiliary 
note should never be doubled. (Example 51, c.) 



a. Bad. 



c. Bad. 




Exceptions to the above rules may be found in rapid and extended passages 
formed of auxiliary notes and their resolutions, as in the following example, 
which, however, can scarcely be considered a strict four-part phrase : — 




The same rule as to doubling the resolution of a non-essential note will apply 
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to the progression of passing notes ; thus, in the following example the phrases 
c, d, will be preferable to those shown at a, b : — 




In rapid tempo, however, the above progression of the passing note into an 
essential note already contained in another voice is allowable. 
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Consecutive fifths and octaves, caused by the introduction of passing notes 
into a progression which originally contained covered fifths or octaves, are of 
course faulty, and to be avoided. 
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The employment of the passing notes in the following example does not in 
any way excuse the consecutive octaves contained therein ; the example is there- 
fore incorrect : — 




The entrance or progression of auxiliary notes will in like manner be incorrect, 
if it take place as in the following example : — 

J 1 M J J „ I Jj J 1 
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In progressions of passing notes in two or more parts ai the same time, and 
in similar motion, sequences of thirds aud sixths will be found most suitable; 
for example : — 
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Progressions of consecutive fourths are also good when they occur in a 
sequence of sixths, as in the following example : — 




Progresbions of consecutive seconds, fourths, or sevenths, should be employed 
very sparingly, and only under favourable circumstances. Here, too, the character 
and tempo of the passage will require to be taken into consideration. 

The employment of passing notes in two or more voices, and in contrary 
motion, often gives a peculiar colouring to the phrase and independence to the 
various parts. Care should, however, be taken not to overload the passage by 
introducing them too often or in too many parts at once : — 
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In progressions formed from the diatonic scale, passing notes may be contained 
in several parts at the same time : — 
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Auxiliary notes^ like passing notes, may also be introduced in several parts 
at once ; for example : — 

In Two Parts. 

In similar motion. 
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In contrary motion. 
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In Three Parts. 



In similar motion. 
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In contrary motion. 
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In Four Parts. 
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Most of these examples may also be considered aa harmonic progreesionB on a pedal point 
(See p. 46.) 

From the foregoing examples it will.be seen that in progressions of both 
auxiliary and passing notes in similar motion sequences of thirds and sixths are 
to be preferred, while consecutiye seconds, fourths, and sevenths always produce 
a more or less harsh e£fect. Such progressions as the following would therefore 
oe inadmissible : — 
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Auxiliary notes need not always be of the same duration as the harmonic 
notes into which they are resolved; they may be either longer or shorter, 
for example :— 




The practical application of such melodic progressions as the foregoing to the 
contrapuntal phrase will be shown in Chapter YL on the Third Order of Counter- 
point. Before proceeding thither, howeyer, it will be well to glance at certain 
other combinations containing notes foreign to the harmony, which are continually 
to be met with, although not so frequently in compositions of the strict style. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF PASSING CHORDS. 



Chords which, like passing notes, are of short duration, and appear on the 
unaccented beats of the bar, and moreover are often treated with a certain 
freedom and deviation from rule as regards their resolation, &c., are termed 
pa»dng chcyrds. 

Passing and auxiliary notes in three parts, when they take the form of 
chords, as in Example 59 and 62, may be considered as a species of passing 
chords. There are, however, other kinds which we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

Passing chords, like passing notes, derive their transitory and comparatively 
unimportant effect from their appearance on the unaccented parts of the bar. 

It need scarcely be observed here, that in simple common time the natural and 
chief accent is on the first beat of each bar, while the second is unaccented. 

If, therefore, the harmonic progression is founded on the simple rhythmic 
form of two befuts in a bar, it follows that the harmonies falling on the 
first or accented beat will be the most important, and must always be con- 
sidered as the end and object to which the chords on the second or unaccented 
beat will lead : — 
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In this sense the chords on the unaccented beat may be considered as passing 
chords ; and that theoretically they are so considered, is proved by the fact that 
greater fireedom and latitude of treatment has always been allowed to the chords 
on the unaccented parts of the bar than to those which fall on the accented 
beats. 

The peculiar characteristics of passing chords will, howeyer, be more 
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evident when they are of shorter duration than the principal chords, as in the 
following examples : — 
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The nnusnal employment of the chord of ^ in the above example at a, c, as 
well as of the chord of 7 at c, has its explanation in the regular progression by 
diatonic degrees of all the voices towards their aim and object, i.e., the chord on 
the accented part of the following bar. 

In simple triple time the natural accent falls on the first beat, which is then 
followed by two unaccented beats. Passing chords may be employed in triple 
time as follows : — 
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All passing chords will either be treated according to the rules of harmonic 
connection or exceptionally. In the first and most frequent case no further 
remarks are necessary ; in the second case the satisfactory e£fect of the passage 
will depend on a flowing and melodic progression of each part, individually as well 
as in relation to the others. 

In general terms it may be observed that the progression of all the parts by 
diatonic degrees will suffice to explain the exceptional treatment of the passing 
chords ; at the same time, the rhythm, tempo, and character of the composition 
all exert an influence on the good or bad efiect of the passage, and therefore all 
require to be taken into consideration. Above all, the thorough study of good 
compositions will be found of the greatest advantage. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE PEDAL POINT. 

Somewhat similar in character to the progressions of passing chords already 
described (especially Example 62) is a certain combination frequently met with^ in 
which one part (generally the bass) of a harmonic phrase is allowed to remain on 
one note, while the others continue their moyement without any apparent 
reference to the one which remains stationary. 

Such a progression, naturally containing many chords to which the stationary 
part does not properly belong, is termed a pedal point, the name having probably 
arisen from a very obyious use of the pedal notes of the organ. 

It is generally met with at the close of a composition, though it may also 
appear in the middle or even at the beginning. 

The note which remains stationary is usually the tonic or the dominant (in 

rare cases the third degree*) ; sometimes, however, a pedal point is constructed on 

both tonic and dominant together, called Double Pedal. The harmonic connection 

and progression of the upper voices during a pedal point takes place without regard 

to the stationary note, according to the known rules of progression, the lowest 

of the moving parts being considered for the moment as the bass. 

The following are examples of the pedal point : — 
a. On the Tonic. 

J q J j_ . 




h. On the Dominant. 




* An interesting example of the pedal point on the third degree occmB in the second moye- 
ment (sekr mdssig) of Schumann*s Third Symphony in E flat, Op. 97, the trio, which is in 
A minor, being accompanied throughout by a sustained G in the bass. 
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d. On Tonic and Dominant together. 




From these examples will be seen the resemblance which many of the above 
progressions bear to the passing notes in three and four yoices. 

The following roles will suffice for the construction of the pedaLpoint : — 

Firstly. — The commencement of the pedal point must take place simul- 
taneously with one of the rhythmical divisions of a composition ; 
Le., at the beginning or close of a phrase, and on the accented part 
of the bar. 
Secondly. — The opening and concluding chords of the pedal point must 
be harmonies in which the stationary part shall form an essential 
(harmonic) note. 
Thirdly. — The chords to which the stationary note is foreign (and 
which are indicated in Example 68 by asterisks) should not appear 
too frequently, but should be used in combination with others in 
which it is essential. 

Thus the following pedal point would in this respect be defective : — 
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We have already observed that the harmonic progressions are regcdated by the 
lowest of the moying parts (in the foregoing example the tenor). This is equally 
the case when the stationary note also happens to belong to the harmony. Thus, 
in the first bar of Example 68^ a, the progression of the Bt^ in the alto is goyerned 
by that of the other parts, without regard to the fact that it is the seventh of the 
actual bass, and as such would require a downward progression. 

The close of the pedal point requires as much care and attention in its 
treatment as the commencement. In the above examples the authentic cadence 
has always been employed at the conclusion of the pedal point, and in this case it 
presents no difficulty. Sometimes, however, the pedal point breaks off and 
proceeds at once to ordinary harmonic progressions; when this is the case the 
second of the rules given on the preceding page must be strictly observed ; for 
example : — 
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Such a close as the following is therefore incorrect, as the concluding chonl is 
one in which the stationary part does not form an essential note : — 
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The pedal point on the tonic may conclude with the plagal cadence : — 
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When an npper or middle part remains stationary, the progression is termed 
an inverted pedal. In a passage of this description but few harmonies should ba 
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introdaced in which the stationary part does not form an essential note; thns 
the pedal point in Example 68^ a, if inverted, will have a harsh effect towards the 
close, in consequence of the stationary note G being foreign to most of the 
harmonies contained in the last two bars : — 
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On the other hand, if the inverted pedal be allowed to take place on the 
dominant, most of the concluding chords will be in harmony with the stationary 
note, and the effect of the passage will be greatly improved : — 
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The inrerted pedal in an inner part should occur bat seldom, and should 
he of hnt short duration : — 

I 
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In order to indicate the chords of a pedal point by means of a figured 
kass, the aedientol intervals are reckoned from the actual bass, as in the case 
of the suspension. Thns the pedal point given at Example 68, b, would be 
figured as follows : — 
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An example of the efifective employment of the inverted pedal is found in the 
Gloria of Cherubini's Mass in C major, where the violins have a long-continued 
A flat, beneath which the other instruments and the voices proceed with their 
various melodic movements and harmonic combinations. 

The Trio of the Scherzo of the Symphony in A, No. 7, of Beethoven is con- 
structed entirely upon the note A, which appears sometimes as a pedal point in the 
lowest, sometimes as an inverted pedal in the higher parts, and so on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF COUNTERPOINT OP THE THIRD ORDER, 

This species of coanterpoint, in which four notes are written to each note of the 
cantus firmuSf presents certain peculiar difficulties which only experience can 
overcome. Few bef^nners, in endeavouring to elaborate the melody of any 
one part in a given harmonic progression, will produce a really good counter- 
point, although they may succeed in constructing a phrase which shall be 
in accordance with all the rules of harmonic connection. This is the case in 
the following example, which is a counterpoint in the soprano to a canins in the 
bass, the harmonic foundation being derived from Example 8, p. 18 :— 
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No violation of the ordinary mles of progression can be found in the above 
example, except that at a, which is explained later ; in fact it is written strictly 
according to a certain principle which is insisted on by some teachers (sec 
next page, note) ; and yet it is in the highest degree weak and stifi, and this 
weakness is due to the extreme carefulness with which the original harmonic 
note in each chord is sought out and adhered to, and also to the monotony 
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in tlie construction of the figure of each bar. We will now compai-e with 
it the followin;r : — 
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Here is seen perfect strictness of progression, but at the same time great 
freedom in the movement of the counterpoint ; the note which belonged originally 
to the harmonic foundation is not heard at the commencement of every bar, but 
its place is occasionally supplied by another note of the same harmony, as in 
bars 8, 4, and 8. Moreover, the figure (Le, the order of ascent or descent) of 
each bar is varied, and the whole counterpoint presents one flowing and con- 
nected melody* A comparison of the two examples will show what is understood 
by a good counterpoint of the third order. 

The rules for the construction of such a counterpoint are as follows : — 

BuLE 1. — The first note of each bar must be an essential note of the 

harmony.* 
BuLE 2. — For the sake of variety, a strictly-prepared suspension may 

also occasionally be introduced on the first of the bar. 
BuLE 8. — In all other positions passing or auxiliary notes may be 
employed, provided they are introduced and resolved by diatonic 
degrees. 



* Some theoristB have laid down the rule that the third crotchet must also be an esBential 
note, a restriction which is, however, unpractical, as it would ejLclude many very serviceable 
figures, and superfluous, since the same writers add that ^^ a passing note may also he introduced 
on the third beat" Thus, much of the weakness of Example 77 is owing to the too careful 
observance of this rule, and there is no doubt that the more sombre effect of a dissonance on the 
third beat often renders the figure far more interesting, as will be seen by a comparison of the 
two following bars : — 
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These rales and their occasional exceptions will now be best illustrated 

by means of examples^ in the next following of which the counterpoint is in 

the bass : — 

C./. 




The progression of the counterpoint at a is not good because all figures which 
consist simply of the essential notes of any one chord (arpeggio) should in general 
be avoided (Example 80, e, /, g^ h) ; a good counterpoint will always consist chiefly 
of diatonic progressions. Broken chords may, howeyer, be introduced occasionally 
for the sake of yariety, and whenever they contain a seventh, such seventh should 
be at the end of the bar, and should be strictly resolved. (Example 80, b, c, d.) 



a. Bad. 



c. Good. 



d. Good. 
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/. Bad. 



g. Not good. 



h. Bad 




The counterpoint in the middle parts is not so tasy to construct as in the 
soprano or bass, as there is less room for free movement : — 
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At a there is a passing note which is followed by a leap. The explanation of 
this exceptional progression (which when well introduced, has always a good 
effect) is simply that the progression C, D, E!^ is interrupted by the introduction 
of the octave F before the seventh. 

At h is seen a suspension, the preparation of which is, as it should be always^ 
introduced by a leap. It is never advisable to allow the preparation of a suspen- 
sion to be immediately preceded by a diatonic progression (see Example 82, a, t), 
and especially should this be avoided if the last note of the bar before the 
suspension is a passing seventh. (Example 82, c.) Under no circumstances, 
however, should the passing seventh be allowed to remain stationary (Example 
82, d), and it is for this reason that the tied C in Example 77, a, is 
inadmissible : — 





The connection by ties of notes other than suspensions is seldom good; 
whenever employed, the tied note should, like the preparation of a suspension, be 
introduced by a leap. (Example 82, e,) 

The A!?- at Example 81, c, requires some consideration. The harmony of 
this bar is C minor, not, however, as chord of the tonic, but as second degree of 
B!^ major; the auxiliary note above G ought therefore strictly to be A, not A>. 
This Al7 is in a certain sense modern, and would not have been written by 
the old masters ; they would in similar cases have employed the third above 
or below, instead of the auxiliary note, where this latter would produce a harsh 
effect, thus : — 
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And it cannot be denied that this is the best course to adopt. Nevertheless it is 
at the present day impossible altogether to repudiate the chromatically altered 
auxiliary note, if introduced imder suitable circumstances. (See p. 86.) There is 
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DO doubt that certain figures, to be in accordance with our modern feeling for 
harmony, require to be so constructed as to represent chords of the tonic, although 
the harmonic foundation of the bar may not be tonic. (See also p. 17.) It is iu 
this sense that the A^ in Example 81 is preferable. 

Similar observations may be made in many cases. If for example we represent 
the harmonic progression at a, Example 84, by the counterpoint b, we follow 
strictly the old precedent, as laid down in even modern works, but the effect is 
certainly less agieeable than that of the progression, c, in which the A minor 
chord is treated as a chord of the tonic : — 
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At d^ Example 81, the unfavourable position of the alto barely admits of a 
movement. This is always more or less the case when the original harmonic 
foundation requires that the part containing the counterpoint should remain 
stationary. 

The next example, of counterpoint in the tenor, contains one or two important 
p3Culiarities : — 

C./. a. b. 
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Chromatic passing notes were formerly forbidden, and they are in fact but ill 
adapted to form good coni.terpoint ; the Gft at a, however, (the first we have met 
with in our examples,) is not objectionable. 

At h and d the counterpoint makes a leap of a third at the moment of the 
change of harmony, that is to say, from the end of one bar to the beginning of 
the next. 
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If we compare all the foregoing examples of this order of counterpoint with 
each other, we shall find that the smooth and melodious flow of the counterpoint 
depends greatly on preserving a close diatonic progression at the moment of 
changing the harmony ; if, howeyer, a leap is unavoidable, it becomes necessary 
(especially in the case of the leap of a third) to consider the conditions under 
which it will produce the best effect. 

If there is a diatonic progression immediately preceding, as at d, the leap of the 
third interrupts the melodic progression, and is therefore bad, but if on the other 
hand there is already a leap between the third and fourth notes of the bar, as at 
6, the additional leap is justified. It is true that the progression at h is not 
altogether good; but this arises not solely from the leap of a third between 
the bars, but from the arpeggio character of the whole, D, B, G, E. 

At c and e, in Example 85, is introduced a certain important and much- 
employed license in the progression of the counterpoint, generally known as Fux^s 
auodliary note, because, though not its inventor, he was probably the first to treat 
of it theoretically. 

The indefinite meaning formerly attached to the term auxiliary note renders 
it the less surprising if we find upon examination that the note in question 
has really no claim to be considered an auxiliary note at all, but is in fact a 
passing note inteiiiipted in its pi'ogression. 

The interruption takes place either between the second and third beats, as in 
Examples 85, c, e, and 86, a, or between the fourth beat and the first of the 
next bar, as in Example 86 6 : — 



h. 




According to the old methods, which considered these and all similar pro- 
gresssions as mere successions of intervals, no distinction was drawn between the 
two cases* If, however, we seek to explain them by reference to the harmonic 
foundation of the bar, such an essential difference is at once apparent between 
them, that two distinct explanations become necessary. 

In the first case then, the harmony of the bar being a single common chord, the 
counterpoint proceeds from the octave thereof downwards through the passing 
seventh, the resolution of which is, however, interrupted by the interposition of the 
fifth of the chord* (See Examples 85, c, e, and 86, a.) This interruption of the 
resolution will be seen to bear a close resemblance — mutatis mutandis — to the inter- 
rupted resolution of the suspension alluded to in the '' Treatise on Harmony," p. 90. 
In the second case, in which the (falsely so called) auxiliary note is on the 
fourth beat, we find a mechanical similarity with the first case, since we have also 
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a seventh followed immediately by a descent of a third, but with this very im- 
portant diiOTerence, that here the regular resolution of the seventh need notj and 
generally does not take place at all. 

Thus in Examples 85, c, and 86, a, we find the passing seventh, B, eventually 
followed by its proper resolution, A, the last note in the bar ; whereas in Example 
86, b, the seventh, B, has no resolution, but appears to be connected only with the 
next following note, G. 

If, however, this is the case, (which can scarcely be denied), a harmonic 
relation between the two notes B and G is established, and it becomes evident 
that the B is nothing else than an Anticipation, such as those described in the 
*' Treatise of Harmony," p. 90. 

The employment of such licences as Example 86, b, although a charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the music of the time of Palestrina and others, has 
always been the exception rather than the rule, and is of course still less to be 
recommended at the present day. Almost the only case in which such anticipa- 
tions are met with in modern music is in the Recitative. Such phrases as the 
following are of frequent occurrence : — 
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Another free progression of the auxiliary note is occaSjip^^^^y ^^^ wi*^» ^^ 
which two auxiliary notes are introduced, the one above and* *^® °*^®^ below the 
principal note (see p. 87), thus : — 
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Such a progression would of course be forbidden by the rule ref^"*^ *^ ^^ 
page 51, according to which the third beat of the bar should be an ensedP*^^ ^^^®- 

One more exceptional progression remains to be mentioned. The rul® *^*^ ^^^ 
first note of each bar should be an essential note of the harmony |P*y ^^^ 
advantage be departed from for the sake of preserving a uniform diat^^^ P^^' 
gression, thus : — 
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It will be observed that all auxiliary notes on the accented beats are in fact 
unprepared svkpensions, and on that account require a definite resolution into a 
consonance. This is the reason why such progressions as the above are preferable 
to similar examples in an ascending direction (Example 90, a), though here again 
a better effect is produced if the auxiliary notes ascend one semitone only 
(Example 90, h)^ as was the case with real Retardations. (See ** Treatise on 
Harmony," p. 87) :— 
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The following exercises should be employed in each part in turn, and accom- 
panied with counterpoint in each of the other parts :— 
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CHAPTER Til. 



OF THREE-PART COUNTERPOINT. 



Habmony in threo parts must be constructed in such a manner that although 
the various chords may not always appear in a complete form, yet nothing 
shall be omitted which is essential to the perfe3t understanding and recogni- 
tion of the harmonies employed. This is more easily achieved in unequal than in 
equal counterpoint, since in the latter the various necessary progressions of the 
parts will often require the employment of incomplete chords. On the other 
hand, the space between the extreme parts in three-part writing generally allows 
more room for the movement of the middle part, a circumstance which is often 
very advantageous. 

For the better explanation of the peculiarities of three-part harmony we 
shall employ the following figured bass, after the manner of former exercises in 
ourr parts : — 
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Since the chord of the seventh in its complete form consists of four different 
notes, it follows that in three parts one of these must be omitted. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that this omitted note can never be the seventh 
itself. 

The conmion chord, being composed of three notes only, may appear complete ; 
nevertheless, the progression of the parte often requires the omission of one of the 
notes even of the common chord. The omitted note is usually the fifth (which 
is also occasionally omitted in four parLs), or in certain cases the root. The 
third should seldom be omitted, since it decides whether the chord is major 
or minor, and its absence therefore occasions a disagreeable ambiguity. 
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The following is the correct accompaniment of the bass giyen in Example 92^ 
the bars being numbered for reference : — 

1 . . 2 . 3 4 6 ^ ^ . 6 




In the fourth bar of the above example we find the chord of \ deriyed from 
the diminished chords £, G, B(7. In this case it supplies the place of the 
chord of 4, B|^, C, £, G, the root of which, C, is omitted. (See '' Treatise on 
Harmony," p. 105, Example 263.) 

In four parts the progression would be as follows : — 
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In the fifth bar the chord on the second half of the bar appears as a simple 
fourth. Although the fourth (unlike the third or sixth) cannot be considered as a 
complete chord, either in three-part or two-part harmony, yet when writing in 
three parts it may for the sake of a good progression of parts supply the place of a 
passing chord of \ on the unaccented half of the bar. It then represents the root 
and fifth of the original chord, the third being omitted. 

The following is an example of the same progression in four parts :-— 
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In the eighth bar of Example 98 the chord of 4 is rendered complete by 
means of the leap in the alto from E to B!^. 

In the tenth bar we have what appears to be a chord of I, derived from the 
chord of the seventh on the third degree of the scale. In reality, however, the 
fifth in the chord is merely a suspension of the fonrth in a chord of I on the bass 
G, which bass moves during the resolution of the suspension to the note D. 
A comparison with the same progression in four parts will again serve to ronder 
this clear : — 
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The octave F in the concluding bar of Example 93 represents the common 
chord, which may thus appear at the close of a phrase with the omission of both 
third and fifth. 

The progression of the pai-ts in three-part writing will sometimes require 
the omission of the third of the chord, as will be seen firom the following 
example; such omission should, however, always take place on the unaccented 
part of the bar : — 
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We have now to consider the application of these principles to counterpoint in 
three parts :— 

Canttu Jirmus, 
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The above accompanied in eqHal counterpoint may appeax as follows :- 
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Hidden fifths and octaves such as those at a and e^ although forbidden by 
some of the old theorists, are now permissible. 

The inflaence of the sound of one chord upon the next follov\'ing, where the 
latter is incomplete, is often very decided, and may be observed at h. Here the 
incomplete chord, C, E, follows the chord of A minor, and consecj^uently has 
entirely the e£fect of a chord of 6, from which the root A is omitted. 

The chord of diminished fifth at c (as also the one on the seventh degree of 
the scale), which can only be introduced under exceptional conditions in four- 
part writing, is well adapted for use in three parts. 

The chord at d is of a rather ambiguous nature ; if it is a chord of G major it 
stands in somewhat of a false relation to the G]t of the next chord ; it may, 
however, be a chord of A minor, in which case the doubled third is but a bad 
substitute for the omitted root. It would be difficult, however, in equal 
counterpoint to exchange it for anything more definite. 

The formation of the authentic cadence in three parts will very often bring all 
the voices in unison as at e. To the beginner this often seems too incomplete ; it 
may therefore be well to add that all constrained or unnatural progressions, made 
with the object of securing the third for the middle part in the final chord, 
are to be condemned, and that the chord is quite sufficiently represented by the 
unison. 

A transposition into D minor will be found best suited to the cantus in 
the alto : — 
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The only observation called for by the above is that the efiect of the D in 
the 6th and 6th bars (although not actually present in the latter) will give to 
the chord at a the character of a chord of I, although its most essential interval, 
the fourth, is absent. (See Example 99, b.) 

The key of D minor will also be suitable for the cantus in the bass : — 
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In the ancient jEoliun mode, which is the origin of onr modem minor scale, 
the seventh degree was not sharpened, but remained a whole tone distant 
from the tonic, except in the formation of the authentic cadence. This is the 
reason why the sharpened seventh is not expressed in the signature of the 
minor scale. Although the modern system of harmony generally requires this 
chromatic alteration of the seventh, there are cases in which it is possible 
and even necessary to dispense with it. Thus the third degree, to which 
belongs, according to our system, an augmented chord, may also very satis- 
factorily carry a major chord by the omission of the sharp on the seventh 
of the scale, (in the key of D minor, therefore, F, A, Cj instead of F, A, Cjf,) and 
this is even necessary if the note C has to descend. In like manner the chord of 
the fifth degree. A, CJ, E, may become a minor chord, A, 0, E, especially if the 
part in which the note C occurs has to make the diatonic progression, D, C, Bl^, 
as at a in Example 101. Not that the progression D, Cj(, Bb is impossible in 
certain cases. Modem ears have become accustomed to many progressions which 
would formerly have been rejected as harsh, and which would still be out of 
place in strict contrapuntal work. 

The formation of a major chord upon the unaltered seventh degree of a 
minor scale, (in D minor, therefore, C, E, G, instead of CJ, E, G,) although 
quite in accordance with ancient principles, produces an extremely antagonistic 
effect upon modem eaxs. 

The next example will be of counterpoint of the second order : — 
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The only remark necessary here is that in suitable positions, as at a, two 

crotchets may occasionally be used, but only in the second half of the bar, and not 

too frequently : — 

C.f. a. b. e. d. 
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At a and b the chord at the beginning of each bar is represented by a fifth 
only. In the first bar this is allowable, but in all following bars the plain fifth 
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should only occar in the second half of the bar. In addition to this fault there 
is at a, b, a bad progression of the bass through the intervals of a complete chord 
of seventh. The want of melody in such a progression is even still more 
perceptible if the chord of seventh is attained by means of three notes only, as in 
Example 3 04, a, b, c : — 
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Snch progressions are often improved by changing the direction of the 
movement, as at d, bat in thb case of Example 103, a, b, the bass should be 
altogether altered as follows : — 
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The faulty consecutive octaves on the accented beats already mentioned are 
seen between the soprano and bass at Example 103, c, d ; the fifkhs between 
bass and alto on the unaccented beats in the same two bars would be un- 
objectionable. 
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No special explanation will be required of the above example of counterpoint in 
the alto. It will be observed that the unison may serve to begin as well as to end 
a phrase. 

We have now briefly to consider the third order of counterpoint in three 
parts : — 
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The observations referring to Example 101, a, will apply to the chords at a 
and b of the preceding example. To modern ears the two bars in question will 
have the effect of a modulation towards C major, rather than of the ancient 
^olian mode. 
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. The suspension at a in the above example is not well prepared, both because 
the preparation is introduced by a diatonic progression, (see p. 5S.)> and be- 
cause the note Bl^ which prepares the suspension is foreign to the harmony of the 
bar, although not actually a dissonance. The doubled leading note at b is 
allowable if the movement is sufSciently rapid, and if it does not take place on the 
first beat of the bar. The interrupted movement at c is of good effect when 
it serves as the preparation of a suspension. 
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At a a^lanation of the C natural at a will be found at p. 61, Example 101, a. 
only. In tiw example of Fux's auxiliary note. 
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The following exercises are to be acoompaiiied in each of the three onien of 
three-part connterpoint, (an exercise which caDuot be too stron^r ncaanatadeL} 
and are also to be transposed into suitable keys for emplojineni m the ah* 

and bass : — 

EXEBCISES. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



OF TWO-PART COUNTERPOINT. 



Wk now come to that form of musical composition which was the origin of the 
term comiterpoint, and at the same time the commencement of all musical 
development.* We have here to do with simple intervals instead of chords, 
which intervals must, nevertheless^ produce as perfectly as lies in their nature the 
effect of complete harmonies. Thus the common chord will be represented by 
the interval of a third or sixth, and occasionally by an octave, unison, or fifth. 
Dissonances, such as the second, seventh, or ninth, will be more frequently 
met with in unequal than in equal counterpoint. 

The following are the rules for the construction of two-part counterpoint : — 

Rule 1. — The intervals must always be chosen with a view to the 

proper representation of complete harmonies. 

Rule 2. — Hidden octaves and fifths are to be absolutely avoided. 

The representation of complete chords by means of single intervals will be 
best understood by a comparison of the following example with Example 4, the 
original bass of which serves, with the exception of the last three notes, as 
a counterpoint in two parts to the same tantuB : — 
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* The gronnds upon which we have elected to treat of coonterpoint in two parte last of all, 
instead of at the beginning, according to the old methods, have already been stated in the 
Introduction. If we recur to them here, it is in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding 
as to the object we have had in view in so doing. If we examine the examples of two, or even 
three-part counterpoint in any of the older treatises, we find a collection of thirds, sixths, 
empty fifths, and octaves, connected according to certain rules, but often without any logical 
necessity for their appearance, and by no means always clearly representing any definite 
harmonic progression. It will be readily seen that in the absence of any precise harmonic 
foundation, the method of working must have been almost entirely empirical ; and since this 
mechanical work can in no sense answer the requirements of modern musical ideas, we have 
reversed the old method, and have derived the two-part counterpoint from the fuur-part» 
instead of the cGuirary. 
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From the fbro^oiDg example may be deduced the following general 
principles :— 

Firstly. — The opening and concluding chords are expressed by the unison 
or octave. If the counterpoint is abm^e the cantus, the third or 
fifth may also serve for the commencement. 

Secondly. — The common chord is best represented by a third or sixth ; 
octaves and fifths should be avoided as much as possible. 

Thirdly. — Parallel progressions of thirds or sixths should not be con- 
tinued too long in the same direction ; after three consecutive thirds 
or sixths a change of direction should be brought about. 

Fourthly. — The perfect authentic cadence is represented by a pro- 
gression from the third (or tenth,) or sixth, to the unison or octave. 

Examples of two-part counterpoint of each of the three orders have now to be 
written according to the above principles, which are still further illustrated in the 
following examples : — 



112. 




a. 



ZZ 



jC2- 



g^ 



tS^ 



zz 



zz 



i9- 



22: 



zz 



-^ 



22: 



-^ 



■5^ 



The five consecutive thirds in bars 4 to 8 are not good ; tHe progression would 
be greatly improved by the substitution of E for B at a. 

In the next example the counterpoint is in the lower part :— • 



113. 




At a the octave is introduced, but occurring as it does in the course of a 
diatonic progression it appears neither unintelligible nor incomplete. There is 
on the whole more variety and independence in this counterpoint than m 
Example 112. 
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114. 



jhj^r^ r I r ^ ^ 



?=: 



i 



M5 



c/. 



■■^■ 



zz 



i 



^ 




a. 



gg 



7X. 



t 



P 



zz 



■J^ 



i 



> 

J 



A melodic seqaence saoh as is obtained in the above example by the repetition 
of the fonn of the first two bars has always a good effect. The note G$ at a 
represents a passing seventh, the harmony of the bar being D major^ althoogh the 
note itself does not form an actual dissonance with the cantm* 



116. 




■^ 



zz 



Z2: 



w 



^ 



m 




^^ 



m 






i 



B 



ZZ 



i 



?=: 



m 



lo: 



In two-part counterpoint the free entrance of the fourth on the second half of 
the bar, which is allowable in counterpoint in three or four parts^ is forbidden ; 
the note D at a is therefore not good> Neither is the free entrance of the 
seventh, as at 6, to be recommended ; in two-part counterpoint the diminished fifth 
is preferable to the unprepared seventh. 

It is not always possible to find two suitable notes for the last bar but 
one; the counterpoint of the last three bars of Example 114 would not be 
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C9 



r^ 



available below the subject, on account of the forbidden fourth on the second 
beat, thus : — 



ue. 



-^- 



i 






?2: 



:2s: 



In such a case a single note must suffice, as at c. 



^g^ 
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i 



zz 



"BT 



118. 





r^rr i rr u 



The above examples of counterpoint of the third order do not require any 
special explanation. 
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OF TWO-PART COUNTERPOINT. 



=M 



I. 



EZEROIBBB. 
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^ 



■^ 



zz 



■^ 



22: 



-^ 



zz 



2. 



* ^^' 



3 



-<^- 



zz 



22: 



-^ 



T^ 



P 



8. 



s 



is: 



"c?- 



zz 



sz: 



^r 



The ezercifleB ore set in the alto, and have to be accompanied in cdz different ways, that 
is to say, in the first place with counterpoint of the first, second, and third orders in the soprano, 
and afterwards with the same in the tenor, as in Examples 112 and 113. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

OF COUNTERPOINT IN FIVE, SIX, OR MORE PARTS. 



CouNiEBPOiNT in five or more pai-ts, even when equal, presents much that is 
viteresting, both on account of its richness and fulness, and also because of the 
peculiar progressions of the various parts. We have now to consider the piin- 
ciples upon which such a counterpoint is constructed. 

Since it was necessary, even in four-part harmony, to double one of the 
intervals of the common chord, it follows that in five parts two intervals nrast 
be doubled in this chord, and one in the chord of the seventh. 

In order to preserve the necessary independence of the voices, those intorvals 
only should be doubled which have a two-fold progression, or which, in other 
words, are freely resolved. The seventh, therefore, vrill be the least adapted for 
doubling, although cases may arise, for instance, in the employment of passing 
notes, in which the natural melodic progression will cause the seventh to appear 
doubled for a moment. This will, however, generally occur in a passing chord on 
the unaccented part of the bar. 
Exercise : — 

120. ^S 



A 
6 



4 
S 



2s: 



^ 



^ 



t 



t 



^^F 



22: 



According to the position chosen it will be found expedient to employ two 
sopranos^ two altos, or two tenors. We give two examples of the accompaniment 
of the above exercise : — 

121. 

Soprano. 



Alto I 



i 



• ^ 



3 



:2s: 



is: 



^ 



t 



TSL 



■ i 



Alto 



"• fe 



TlOlOB. 



Bass. 



3 



^ 



-^ 



ISL 



1 



s^g 



m 



zz 



^ 



?=: 



m 



12L 



6 



6 
5 



6 



a 



4 

8 




Ti W 



1^ 



^^ 



22: 
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122. 

Soprano I. 



Soprano U. 



Alto. 



Tenor. 



Bass. 



s 



M 



i 



&s 



:c2: 



22- 



<s^ 



?=: 



:^ 



? 



^ ^^^ 



221 



^ 



2=i 



■«^ 



J=T 



-^ 



rz::;^: 



<&- 



22: 



p 



^z 



(&- 



n: 



5 



a 



4 
8 



122: 



^ ffp- 



t 



rs-- 



t 



zz 



t 



^ 



zz 



32: 



6 



i 



2a: 



i 



With regard to the independent progression of parts, the following rale should 
bfy observed ; no two voices should remain stationary, either in the unison or the 
octave, when the harmony changes. In the above example the second soprano 
and the tenor remain stationary in the octave in the first and second bars. There, 
however, the harmony remains the same in both chord», and the progression is 
therefore correct. But the next example 



123. 




3 



izr. 



■m- 



— fii — g gg 



r 



5 



-^ 



js: 



:c2: 



m 



:n: 



I 



d 



SL 



would be improved by the following alteration of the tenor : — 



124. 




3 



\ — rs'. 






^m 



TS. 



■^- 



m 



£ 



la:. 



± 



T2. 



X 



^ 



22: 



That the leading-note may be doubled in five-part writing will be seen in the 
ihird bar of Example 122, between second soprano and teno^. 

In writing in five or more parts, hidden fift;hs and octaves cannot be 
avoided. It should, however, be observed that greater freedom in this respect is 
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allowed to the middle than to tlie extreme parts. The following example 
contains Beveral of these progressions : — 

125- . 1 . .2 3 4 6 



Soprano. 



Alto I. 



Alto II. 



Tenor. 



Bass. 



35Ee 



T2i 



U 



m 



I 



tj 



1 



i 



m 



'^' 



X 



1^ 



X 



22: 



1^3: 



X 



22: 



-+— r 



: e^- 



m 



X=^ 



'^^'-- 



6 



■z± 



zi: 



X 



-^ 



8 



6 
4 



8 7 



6 
4 



zz 



--^- 



Z2: 



i±. 



1. 



6 



m 



8 



10 



11 



Z2. 



T^ 



p 



:& 



?2: 



?=: 



zii 



^ 



:^ 



i 



2:^ 



:c2- 



:s 



■^- 



il 






■2? 



"C^ 



c? 



i 



:^ 



1=^ 



E 



?2: 



=p: 



•^- 




6 



^ 



:^ 



:lfc=2: 



g 



7 



It 



X 



-^' 



:72: 



t 



zz: 



The hidden fifths, octaves, and unisons in the above example are indicated 
by the oblique lines. The consecutive fifths between the second alto and 
bass in the eighth bar are scarcely to be avoided, owing to the difficulty of re- 
solving the diminished seventh when writing in more than four parts. The pro- 
gression might, however, be altered as follows, which would allow the second alto 

to finish above the first : — 

8 9 10 11 

Alto I. f 



126. 



Alto 




■C7- 



c? 



s 



:q 



3 
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The second alto and tenor in the second and third bars of Example 125 show 
how in writing in more than four parts the middle parts frequently cross 
each other. 

The necessity of doubling or even trebling the intervals of the various chords 
naturally increases in proportion to the number of parts employed ; hence it 
follows that the employment of certain chords is attended with such difficulties as 
almost entirely to exclude them from use when writing in six or more parts, on 
account of the strict resolution they require. Such chords are the chromatically 
altered chords, the chord of diminished seventh, &c. The most simple 
harmonic combinations are therefore best adapted to this kind of progression. 

In five or more part- writing the most useful description of exercise will be to 
connect the common chords of the different degrees with each other in the 
manner shown in the following example. It will be seen that the progi-ession of 
the parts often requires that they should cross each other — that a lower voice 
should pass above a higher, and vice versa, 

a. Connection of the chord of the tonic with the chord of the second 
degree • — 

In 6 parte. In TjMurtB. In 8 parte. 



127. 



In 4 parte. In ojpartB 
— < ^ ^ < g ^^ II f^ - c^ ^j 





b. Connection with the chord of the third degree : — 

lb i parts. In 5 parts. In 6 parts. In 7 parts. 



in 8 parts. 



2Z 



-^ 



33: 



s 



zz 



22: 



:^& 




r^ ^^A. 



22: 



W: 



jSL 



3 



in: 



S: 



22: 



sz: 



c. Connection with the chord of the fourth degree :- 



In 4 parts. In 5 parts. 



In 6 parts. 



In 7 parts. 



In 8 parts. 
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d. Connection with the chord of the fifth degree : — 

In 4 parts. In 5 parts. In 6 parts. In 7 parts. 



i 



Li 8 parts. 



w 



Z3: 



32: 



"cr 



i^ 



"CT- 



22: 




:r:n: 



22: 



iza: 



2Z 



:n: 



22: 



:n: 



jSL 



-^ 



:5ed: 




22: 



JXX5: 



"C?" 



^ 



i 



Chorales axe also particularly well adapted for exercises in five-part writing ; 
always bearing in mind that such writing requires a simple and natural progres- 
sion of the bass in order that the movement of the npper voices may be clear and 
intelligible. 

We give an example of the arrangement in five parts of the chorale '' Mack's 
mit mir Oott nach deiner GiiV *' : — 

. II. •^ I I I I I '^ 



J — I- 



fm 



-rzi—r± 



?=: 






22 



I & - 



T 



r- J ^ —r± 



r r V r 



-s>- 



-rt. 



4—1- 



'JOL 






I 1 
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l u. . J.J I I I , J ^j- 



rrr i r^ i i 1 r 



1 — r 



^ 



f 




^m 



i 






/Cv 



fi g rg I j: 



:^=c 



^ 



g-^-t- 



-<S^ 



i 



a. 

.J. 



&. 



c. 



(/. 



d; 



<CS 



^ 



i 



/^ 



zi 




2i 



i 



ffr='< 



-^ 



r 



m^ii'^K\} 



/^ 



r 



ISt 



?2 



222 



1 



HS fi^ 



Ff^ 



:?3: 



^^ 



J J I ^ 



-^S 

1— P- 



/>. 



[ gj^^rj^ 



t=:F 



"c?- 



^ 



J — I 



I 



T 



ipz 



^^ 



gj ^ . ^ 



2i: 



± 



^— ^ 



An upward progression of the soprano which leads^ either diatonically or by a 
leap, into the jijth from the bass, as at a, hy in the above example, is seldom 
good. Here, however, owing to the fulness of the harmonies, the effect is 
not amiss. 

The unusual progression of the tenor at c is due to the introduction of the 
chord of the diminished seventh, a chord which, as already stated, is but ill 
adapted to writing in more than four parts. 

At d the E flat in the bass forms a false relation with the alto in the preceding 

L 2 
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chord. In old music this kind of false relation is frequently met with, occa- 
sionally under circumstances which would forbid its employment at the present 
day. After the pause, however, as in the example, it has no unpleasant effect. 

The following setting of the chorale, " AUein Gott in der Hoh* sei Ehr* " 
will serve as an illustration of the manner of treating the voices in six-part 
writing : — 

129. 

Soprano 
I. & XL 



Alto. 



Tenor 
I. &U. 



Bass. 




cSdt 



/<^ 



^ 



if—f l lp-^ 



-4- 



I 1 — ^ep U^^t 



^^ 



f 



1 — r 



-&- 



f" 



?2: 



M 

^ 



/ts 



V 



/?\ 



s 



*=t 



3 



M 



m 



■^ 



it^ 




^ 



/^ 



^Vrdr i n i 



M 



/^- 



t=t 



! ^J 1 •■ 



i^f^^M 



/^ 



n 



\ I 



=^=d 






i£S 



f 



s 



i 



zi 



PT 



* 



:&=t 






:^=1? 



i 



3st:p^ 



/^ 



'J \ Ji S r. 




^^ 






± 



^ 
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/Cv 



J L 



zi 



i 



^EglE^^^ 



/^ 



rJ ^ - 



-^ 



r3 ^ =( 



122: 



r i ' i [ ^^ — r 




:?3: 



t 



:?3 



?=: 



zii 



22: 



:^=^ 



22: 



-^ 



•jS'- 



/rs 



t 



"t 



-j:± 



t 



I 



t 



tzzii 



^^- 



Vi/ 



The character and rhythm of the chorale generally requires that each note of 
the melody shall be accompanied by all the parts. But in ordinary choral com- 
positions in more than four parts, it is allowable now and then to employ only four 
or even three parts, the addition of the remaining voices afterwards serving to 
give an increase of power. 

The following examples of choral writing in six parts will also illustrate the 
employment of suspensions and passing notes, &c., in this description of work : — 

130. 



Soprano 
I. & II. 



Alto. 



Tenor 

1. &n. 



Bass 



I 



f 



55^ 



rzt I fs^K^ 



22ZS2^ 



I I I 



I I 



^ 



i 



3 



I — ■" 



■Cr 



-^ 



i 



« 



^^ 



dta 



^ 



-^r^^A 



S 



• IS 



22: 



^Ifcz 



-^L 



ZZ 



zz 






•?=^-t- 



■^ 



A 



'^ ^^H^i 






/^ 



/^ 



1=1: 



:c^: 



zi 



Ik 1^^ 



J- 



"■^-^^ 



>^. 



22 



^- 



■^- 



^ 



st 



^^m 



u 



sm 



r^ 



?2= 



1^ 



JO. 



JSSZZ 



iCS 




g 



TS. 



<S>- 



g 



2=t 



zi 



1=^ 



:(^ — g:t 



:^ 
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131. 

Soprano L 



Soprano II. 




Alto I. 



Alto II. 



Tenor 



Bass. 



ij^EE 



m 



*t?3: 



/ 



t=t 



t=t 




i^^^iEE 



/ 



^ 



TT 



^^ 



23: 



zii: 



4=t 




1^ 



tt 






s 



^f=i 



i^B 



zi 



t=: 



-?='-T— y 



■c*— r 



:?^ 



/ 



±=t 



^ 



i 



ZZ 



a 




s 



23 



/ 



i 



^ 



^ 



^Z 



^ 



tzzt 



i^z 



U 



g^^ 



i=r 



ty 



'-^^: 



22: 



T — 



* 



H 



T:.-^ 



-I — y 



^p^ 



-^ 



I 



y^F-fK{ 



tn 



:22: 



n 



J=S=^ 



?3t 



q=t 



T=t=q: 



-W-*-e)- 



p^ 



l=J=t 



•J- e^ 



P 



i 



:g=: 



i p-'^ l r . 




££p^n:^ 



-^ 



I 



3 



?=: 



icL 




f 



s^ 



:P2: 



:t 



:t 



zz: 



In choral compositions in eight parts the voices are seldom employed 
throughout as separate independent parts, bnt two voices of the same kind (for 
example, two sopranos, two tenors, &c.,) are often allowed to sing in unison for a 
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time, thus reducing the counterpoint to seven, six, or five parts. Moreover, wo 
often find the eight voices divided into two separate choruses, which are employed 
indepedently of each other, and are only united occasionally and for particular 
efiects, (as in Handel's ** Israel in Egypt," &c). As an example of complete 
eight-part counterpoint we give the first two strophes of the chorale already 
treated in six parts : — 

132. 

Ai* lltll.lll.l . ^ 

Soprano 
1. & U. 



Alto 
I. &U. 




Tenor 
I. & 11. 



Bass 
I. &U. 




i 



^—^- 



i 



FF 



?2: 



1 I Vi.,! 



/^ 



/^ 






CCD- 




^ 



ii 



r 



H 



j-^ J'^ , ^ I . J !,J-J-4 



t 



f^ 



S^Ep 



^E^ 



¥=^=^ 



P 



f=-i 



r = i-\-^ 



ie 



^^JSE 



Where two or more choruses are employed together they are fi*equently rendered 
distinct from each other rather by rhythmical and metrical variety than by 
occupying di£ferent harmonic positions in the various chords. In fact this is 
generally the case in choruses, motetts, &c., in eight, twelve, or sixteen parts, 
and it is only in certain compositions by J. S. Bach that we find eight and more 
parts (including, however, the instrumental accompaniments), treated obbligato. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply to orchestral and other instrumental 
compositions in many parts, in which the doubling of the various intervals takes 
place under totally different rules and conditions, which belong to the study of 
orchestration. 

The strict accompaniment of a chorale in more than four parts, and in 
unequal counterpoint, (i.e., with two or four notes against one of the cantiLS,) will 
often present enormous difficulties, especially when the counterpoint is in one of 
the middle parts. It is therefore advisable to divide the counterpoint between 
the accompanying parts, and allow the movement to occur sometimes in one and 
sometimes in another. 

The following is an example of this kind of writing, though it certainly 
cannot be considered strict counterpoint : — 



so 
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^om 



zj jg ! _. ' 



A 



VOL 



I I 
J- 



m^^m 



f TT.^^ ' ' r 

P~ 



Ei 



rt^ 



i 



fi^ 



izi: 



-f^- 



^^ 



^ 



! /^. J 

t-s\ g - 



ci 



p-y:: 



1=F 



^ 



.^^ 



<^ 



a: 



22: 



q=J: 



-■ W-g^ : 



zi: 



i 






/?s 





-i — k 



-^ 



:c:t 



^ 



-«^ 



-^ — ^ 



^p 



I I 



^ 



(s s^ 



i=t 



?3" 



1— ^ 



^^ 




-r 
I -I 



2i=z: 



J. 



■g! — ^ 1— 



i r f^ — r z: 



1 f- 







I I I 



rJ ^p. 



!| I J P ^ — g ^: 
H ■ ! "^ I 1- p I 




A still more yaluable exercise in free contrapuntal writing is obtained 
by altering the melody of the chorale into triple time, in the manner indicated in 
the following example. The pause at the end of each strophe may be omitted : — 



134. 



i 



^ 






CL i C J 



-^ 



:g: 



xi 



ici: 



rsfT=f 



^^ 



J . J , J J J. J. 



=SP^^^ 



z^^s=m^ 



(Sr« ^ 



:^ 



4—1- 
^etc. 



^^ 



-^ 



:?2:; 



32 



t 



^ 



zi 



^^I 



4-4 






This exercise^ which is highly to be recommended, bears a close analogy to the 
description of work treated of in the next chapter, and has to be constructed 
according to the same principles. Farther elucidation is therefore unnecessary 
at present. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE CONTRAPUNTAL TREATMENT OF A RHYTHMICALLY 

VARIED CANTUS FIRMUS. 

The regular and utiinterrupted moyement of the counterpoint in crotchets or 
minims is perfectly suited to a cantos firmus consisting of notes of equal 
length, which has been the case in our examples hitherto. 

L) the practical application of counterpoint to musical composition, however, it 
continually happens that the theme which is to be treated contrapuntally is 
varied in its rhythm, in which case a corresponding variety in the counterpoint 
is generally necessary. 

We have now to consider the contrapuntal treatment of a cantus firmus 
formed of notes of various lengths, an exercise of the utmost practical utility, for 
which purpose it is found best to employ triple time. The exercise will therefore 
bear some resemblance to the method of writing the Chorale shown in Example 
184, but will differ from it inasmuch as the longer and shorter notes do not foUow 
each other in any regular order. 

The following is a cantus firmus of this description : — 



135 



m 



t=^ 



sL 



tF=* 



zi 



t 



g^p 



% 



± 



4 



^ 



tJ 



^^ 



^zsi 



In the accompaniment of this kind of cantus it is best to depart from the plan 
adopted hitherto, and commence with two-part counterpoint, partly because 
the rhythmic variety of the parts enables them to express the harmony more 
definitely than was possible with former examples, and also to ensure the most 
favourable conditions for the construction of a perfectly free and independent 
second part. 

The counterpoint may consist of either minims or crotchets ; in the latter 
cise the movement should be uninterrupted throughout; but when minims are 
employed it will contribute greatly to the independence of the counterpoint if 
semibreves are introduced where the cantvs moves principally in minims, and 
vice versa. 
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The method of working will be readily understood from the following; 
examples ; the counterpoint may be either aboye or below the cantus Jirmus : — 

Cp. 

Soprano. 



136. 

Alto. 




^" 



("^ [g I p^ ^ 



± 



^^ 



t=t 




C.f. 



z:^ 



zi 



^m 



g 



i 



•fg' I r^ 



?= 



p 



ZZ 



g 



zz 



^^ 



^ 



3 



z^ 



Alto. 

137. 

Tenor. 




C.f. 




Cp. 



li= = 



3 



2± 
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The good effect or otherwise of empty fifths or octaves, as at a, b, will always 
depend on the progression of the parts being in other respects good and 
natural. 
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At a the Fb woold be available instead of Ft; the modulation towards 
Q major is, however, natural and agreeable enough. 

In three-part counterpoint of this description we may make use of various 
combinations of parts, according to the compass of the cantus Jirmus, the most 
generally convenient arrangement being that of soprano, alto, and tenor. This 
has been adopted in the following examples : — 



Soprano. 
Alto. 
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The general principle that each bar should begin with a new harmony is 
based upon the natural laws of rhythmic progression and accent, and should 
certainly be accepted as a rule. For the employment of one and the same 
harmony for the last beat of one bar and the first of the next following has alwaya 
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the effect of weakening the accent, and often produces an nnpleasant check in the 
rhythm. 

In the case, however, of snch a progression being nnavoidable (which some- 
times happens), the weakness may be to a great extent counterbalanced by a very 
decided movement of parts. This is seen in the foregoing example at a, where 
the two chords D, Ftf, A, and Ftf, A, C, although not absolutely the same, yet 
resemble each other in their character sufficiently to produce the unpleasant effect 
spoken of, were it not that the soprano and tenor prevent it by their very marked 
movement. It is also to be observed that in a case of this kind of repeated 
harmony the second chord should never be longer than the first, (though it may 
be shorter,) for example : — 

Good. Bad. 
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The above remarks do not of coarse apply to passages in which the same 
harmony is continued through several bars. 

We now give examples of the treatment of the eantus in the tenor and alto : — 
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At a there is a violation of the rule that the preparation of a dissonance 
should be of at least equal duration with the dissonance itself. (See " Treatise on 
Harmony," p. 60.) The phrase may be improved by omitting the tie, or by a 
repetition of the G in the second bar, thus : — 
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The key of C minor is better adapted to the compass of the eantus in the alto 
than the original key. 
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144. 
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Consecutive fifths in contrary motion, sach as occnr at a, are condemned in 
theory equally with consecutiyes in parallel motion, nevertheless in practice they 
are sometimes allowed, especially when the parts in which they occur approach 
each other. The progression a, Example 144, would, however, be improved by 
the following alteration of the tenor in the last three bars : — 
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When the counterpoint is in crotchets the motion may either continue 
without interruption in one of the accompanying parts, or be distributed between 
the two, after the manner of the Chorale, Example 184. 
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Tho bass has been chosen in preference to ihe tenor for the lowest part in the 
preceding example, on account of its leaving more space for the development of 
the alto. The employment of a minor chord on the fifth degree, as at a, always 
appears somewhat unnatural, since we are accustomed to the use of the major 
chord alone in this position. (See '' Treatise on Harmony/' p. 28.) Still there 
are cases in which the minor chord is employed, as for example in connection with 
the sixth degree, where it produces, however, somewhat of the effect of a modula- 
tion, thus : — 
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In the accompaniment of the cantus in alto we choose the second of the two 
methods alluded to, the movement being distributed between the accompanying 
parts : — 
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The following example of the ccmtus in the lowest voice will require no special 
explanation : — 
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In accompanying the same kind of canttu Jirmus in four parts the utmost 
possible freedom of progression is desirable, and the moYement, whether in 
minims or crotchets, is always to be preserved in one or other of the accom- 
panying parts, in order to avoid the undesirable check to the rhythm which 
woiild result from the appearance of long notes in all parts at the same time. 

150. 
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The second of the above examples has an unusual form of cadence, to which 
the progression of the alto gives a decidedly modem character* The peculiarity 
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is caused by the necessity of making the bass in the seventh bar continue ita 
descent, instead of stopping on the chord of G, which would not have been 
satisfactory. The harmonies arise naturally on the descent of the bass. 

Of the transposition of the cantusfirmua into the other parts we give but one 
example, in which it appears in the bass. Here the key is D major : — 

152. 




When the cantusfirmua contains many tied notes its employment in the bass 
is not always easy, since the most natural manner of treating a tied note is 
to use it as a suspension, and it is not every suspension which is well 
adapted for use in the bass. (See ■' Treatise on Harmony," p. 82.) In the fore- 
going example the tied notes are employed in two ways — ^at a^ as a prepared 
seventh on the root G, and at 6 as a suspension of the third of the chord, the 
most satisfactory of all suspensions in the bass. 

In the next example the tied notes of the cantus are used to support a 
repetition of the same harmony (see p. 88) ; the progression of the other 
parts is, however, sufficient to prevent the weakness which is usually the result 
of such a course : — 
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The following exercises are to be treated in each Toice in torn, tranaposing 
them a fourth higher for use in alto or bass : — 



EXKBCISBS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT. 

The torm Double Counterpoint, like many other designations in musical 
terminology, expresses its real meaning but imperfectly, if indeed it does not 
suggest a totally different one. 

By double counterpoint is understood, not two counterpoinU which are to be 
heard simultaneously with a given cantus, but a single counterpoint so con- 
structed as to admit of inversion with its cantos. 

It may appear either above or below its cantus, but not in both places at once, 
save in a single case to be mentioned hereafter. 

This inversion of the counterpoint may take place in any interval, i.e., the 
counterpoint when placed above the cantus may be at any distance from the 
position it originally occupied below it (or vice versa). The most usual inversions 
are those of the octave, tenth, and twelfth. 

The study of double counterpoint is not alone important for the composition of 
the fugue (in which indeed it is a necessity), but also as a valtiable means of 
artistic construction in compositions of many other kinds. 

On examining the inversions of intervals already known to us from the 
study of harmony, we find not only a certain numerical proportion between each 
interval and its inversion, but also an intimate relationship in the character of 
the intervals. Thus, major intervals on inversion become minor, and vice versa : 
augmented become, diminished; and perfect intervals remain perfect. (See 
** Treatise on Harmony," p. 66.) 

It is evident that this relationship must exert a considerable influence on 
doable counterpoint, since it cannot but be a matter of importance that an interval 
formed between the cantus and its counterpoint should on inversion become 
Augmented instead of diminished, major ijtfstead of minor, &c. In taking these 
and other matters into consideration we shall begin with double counterpoint in 
the octave and in two parts — ^in the construction of which the following rules have 
to be observed : — 

BuLE 1. — ^The two parts must never be more than an octave distant 

from each other, unless the inversion is to be in the double 

octa/ce. 
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If the two parts are separated by a greater distance than an octave, the 
transposition by a single octave will bring about 710 change in the nature of 
the interval, and therefore no inversion. Thus, the following example (156, a,) 
being within the compass of an octave, is capable of inversion in the single 
octave : — 



C.f. a. 





But in the next example this limit is passed; there is therefore no in- 
version at a, b, in the second and third bars : — . 
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In this case, therefore, an inTersion in the double octave wotdd be necessary, 
or, which- comes to the same, an inversion of both parts at once, for example : — 
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C,f, InyersioD of Example 156 in the double octave. 
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Rule 2. — The perfect fourth is to be treated as a dissonance, and id 
therefore not allowed to appear on the accented beat of the bar 
unless strictly prepared. On the unaccented beat^ or as a parsing 
note, it may appear without preparation. 

The same rule will apply to the perfect fifth, since it becomes a fourth when 
inyerted. ConsecutiYe fourths would of course become consecutive fifths upon 
inyersion ; in simple counterpoint in two parts they would, howeyer, be avoided 
upon other grounds. 

The following are examples of the use of the perfect fourth : — 
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BuLE 8. — The augmented fifth, with its inversion the diminished fourth, 

may only be employed on the unaccented beat, either as passing 

note or as strictly prepared retardation. The diminished fifth (and 

augmented fourth) may be introduced without preparation and on 

either beat : — 
Bad. Gk)od. (rood. 
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BuLE 4. — The augmented sixth is to be avoided in two-part counter- 
point, because its inversion, the diminished third, is not adapted for 
use in two parts, even though the inversion be in the double 
octave : — 
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Rule 5. — The diminished seyenih is not generally ayaikble in two 
parts on account of its strict resolution producing a plain SSk, or, if 
inverted, a fourth. This would only be possible on the unaccented 
beat ; certain exceptional resolutions of the diminished seventh are, 
however, good, and especially that in which the seventh occurs as 

suspension of the sixth : — 

Suspensioii. 
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Bulb 6. — The only available suspensions are those of the sixth by the 
seventh, and the third by the fourth. The suspension of the octa?e 
Dy the ninth is to be avoided because not susceptible of inversion in 
the single octave, and productive of a bad effect even if inverted in 
the double octave : — 
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Rule 7. Retardations are occasionally allowable when strictly prepared, 

and when their introduction is natural and unconstrained. 

The best retardations are those in which the deli^ed progression upwards 
is of a semitone only, as in the case of the augmented intervals (except the 
augmented sixth, which is altogether excluded by rule 4). Retardations of the 
octave by the major or minor seventh are forbidden : — 
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Betardations which resolve by a whole tone are sometimes allowable for the 
sake of a sequence^ for example : — 

Inversion. 
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The practical exercises in two-part double connterpoint will present no great 
difficulty. They consist in the accompaniment in both equal and unequal coun- 
terpoint of a similar* cantviA firmiLB to those already made use of, and are best 
written on three staves, the cantus occupying the middle one, thus : — 
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It is of course understood that the above is not an example in three parts, but 
Bimply a two-part counterpoint in the middle and lower lines, of which the middle 
and upper lines give the inversion. 

The best description of cantuB for this kind of exercise will be in triple time 
and varied rhythm, and may be placed in either soprano or alto. In the first case 
the cantus itself will have to be placed below the counterpoint in order to form 
the inversion, in the second the counterpoint will change its position. We give 
examples of both forms : — 

C.f. 
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167. 
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The preceding examples will serre to illustrate the method of working. 



EXEBCISES. 



^ 1. Cantos in the alto. 
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These ezerciaea to be tniispoaed a fifth h'gher for use in the aoprano. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT. 

We have now to consider a certain manner of employing double counterpoint, 
which is of great importance in practical composition, and which consiBtti in 
the addition of an independent part to an already existing double counterpoint, the 
newly added part itself not necessarily being capable of inversion. 

The following is an example of a suitable counterpoint for such treatment : — 
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The additional part may be either above, helow, or between the two parts 
fonning the double counterpoint, but in order to add an inner part it will be 
necessary to separate the existing parts by an octave,- to make room for the 
added part, and in the inversion the position of both parts must be changed. 
In consequence of this the original counterpoint need not be kept within the 
octave, as required by Eule 1 (page 90). 

The addition of a new part will involve certain other modifications of the rules 
given on pages 90-93 for double counterpoint in two parts only ; for example, the 
unprepared perfect fourth, forbidden by Eule 2, will be allowable when a lower 
part is added to it ; and even if it be the upper or middle part which is added, 
the fourth will be permissible, provided the resulting chord of J be properly 
treated in other respects. 

In like manner the augmented sixth and diminished seventh, which were 
excluded by Bules 4 and 5, may readily be employed in three parts. 
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Inversion. 
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It is evident from the above example that the middle part also requires to be 
vmtten in double counterpoint with each of the others, since it has to undergo 
inversion with them ; this is, however, not necessary in the case of an 
independent upper or hwer part, which retains its position relatively to the 
other two. 

The following is an example of an independent upper part to the same 
counterpoint ;- 



Addf d part. 
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C.f. 



The addition of a new lower part to a passage already complete in itself, often 
presents peculiar difficulties. The lowest part has a distinct character of its own, 
and for this reason it will often be found that in inverting a double counterpoint 
the harmonic foundation is weakened, owing to the employment of the apper 
part as bass. 

If, then, a sufficient bass is already present in the lower part of the double 
counterpoint, it will require considerable dexterity to add a new bass which shall 
not appear stiff and superfluous, the chief difficulty being to avoid the too con- 
stant employment of the roots of the various harmonies. 
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Added part 



Inyersion. 




The above somewhat copious illustrations of our subject are given with the 
view of awakening some interest for this particular kind of work, the great prac- 
tical utility of which cannot be too much insisted on. But before attempting it 
in so extended a form it will be well to prepare the way by means of a similar, 
though more simple exercise, in which two parts in double counterpoint with each 
other are added to a given cantus placed in the bass. The cantvs may be either 
in notes of equal or varied length, and the best method of writing the exercise 
is on four staves, as follows : — 
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It will be readily understood that the above score is not an example of four- 
part counterpoint, but simply a convenient method of writing two distinct three- 
part combinations, one of soprano alto and bass, and the other (its inversion) of 
alto tenor and bass, the position of the cantvs relatively to the other two parts 
remaining unaltered. 

Such a cantus as the above may be accompanied with either minims or 
crotchets in either of the two accompanying parts, as well as in equal counter- 
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point, as may be found necessarj. After this a metrically varied canlus may he 
treated, as in the following example : — 
176. 
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The soprano (tenor) or alto may also consist of crotchets, either in one 
part exclasively, or distrihuted hetween the two, after the manner of former 
exercises. 

The same description of exersise has now to he written in four parts, so 
that the soprano and tenor may he inverted simultaneously, each taking the 
other's place, and the cantu8 remaining in the hass. 

For this purpose it will be necessary that the soprano and tenor shall each be 
written in double counterpoint with the alto, since each will have to under^jo 
inversion with it ; moreover, that the soprano and tenor shall be in double 
counterpoint with each other, though not necessarily within the compass of an 
octave, since their inversion with regard to each other takes place in the double 
octave, and lastly, that the soprano shall always be at least an octave distant from 
the hass, since otherwise it would stand helow the bass when made use of as 
tenor in the inversion. 

These principles will be best illustrated by an example : — 
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Similar to the above is the treatment with crotchets in each of the accom- 
panying partSy of which it will be minecessary to give examples here. 

The following exercises will serve equally well for counterpoint in three or 

four parts : — 
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After sufficient facility has been acquired in such exercises as the abovei the 
student may proceed to the more difficult combination already described, in which 
an independent part is added to a counterpoint complete in itself. 

The method of doing this will be sufficiently clear from the examples given 
in pages 97 and 98. The cantus may either be chosen from the exercises at 
the end of this chapter, or may be the student's own invention. To this in the 
first place a second part is added, in double counterpoint with it, and the whole 
is then completed by the addition of either one or two independent parts. If 
two new parts are added, so as to form four-part harmony, the difficulties are 
greatly increased, as will be seen from the following examples, in which 
Example 171 is combined with two additional parts. The added parts may 
stand in any position with regard to the counterpoint ; in other words, they may 
be an upper and middle part, a middle and lowers an upper and lower, or two 
Diiddle parts. We give examples of each combination, the first being that of 
independent upper and middle parts : — 
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The crossing of the parts, as at a, is neither avoidable nor objectionable. 
The next example, in which the middle and lower parts are independent, is 
transposed into C for the sake of a more convenient position : — 
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Inversioii. 
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llie following is an example of the addition of upper and lower pai-ts : — 
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It will be readily seen that any part which lies between the cantus and the 
counterpoint must be in double counterpoint with both. This has already been 
noticed with regard to the inner part of Example 172, and is the case with the 
tenor in Example 179, and the alto in Example 180. 

In the next example the two added parts, being inner parts, will both 
require to be in double counterpoint with the two others : — 
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If the above passage were intended for organ or pianoforte, the momentary 
crossing of bass and tenor at a would be objectionable ; if, however, the bass were 
given to a separate instrument, or to a voice in a chorus, the emphasis laid upon 
the B fiat would suffice to render the melody of the counterpoint distinct. 
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In the inversion of iiie above it ^vill be necessary to invert both canius and 
counterpoint in the double octave, in order to gain space for the movement of the 
inner parts. In consequence of this the harmonies at the commencement will 
appear in an unusually extended position, which will, however, improve as 
the passage proceeds : — 
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In actual composition double counterpoint is generally employed for a limited 
period only, and under circumstances which render unnecessary the introduction of 
a full close or authentic cadence, or even forbid it. Nevertheless, as our present 
exercises are in themselves complete compositions, carried out in double coun- 
terpoint to the end, it becomes necessary to give some attention to the formation 
of the cadence. 

If the cadence of the original countei*point is of the usual foim (Example 184, 
a), the addition of the independent parts will present no difficulty, but if it is 
formed as at h, and thus contains the progression which properly belongs to the 
bass, the addition of an independent lower part will become difficult. 

In order to avoid forbidden progressions between the added lower paii and 
the counterpoint, the cadence ought to be either imperfect (c), or deceptive {d). 
Since, however, neither of these forms are suited to the end of a composition, but 
are only available for the close of constituent parts (such as the strophes of a 
chorale), there remains no alternative but to admit the progression of octaves in 
contrary motion, as at e, 

Inv. 6. Idv. C.J d.J 
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Added part. 



The plagal cadence may be formed in two ways ; if the last note of the cantus 
is the third of the chord, the final chord will be expressed by root and thiri 
(Example 185, a), but if the cantus finishes with the Jifth of the chord, the ro.it 
will have to be omitted (6). 
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For even if the bare fifth (c) were permitted for the sake of obtaining the root in 
the final chord, the inversion. Uiereof (d) would not be possible : — 

Inv, 
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The same remarks apply to the semi-cadence or close on the dominant, for the 
illustration of which the above examples will serve, if they are taken as in the 
key of F. 



Exercises. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF TKIPLE AND QUADKUFLE COUNTERPOINT. 

Triple or qaadrnple counterpoint is a counterpoint in three or four parts, which 
differs from the exercises described in the last chapter in being constructed 
according to the rules of double counterpoint in aU parts, so that each part is 
capable of inversion against any of the others. The rules for its construction are 
the same as those for double counterpoint (see p. 90), with the addition of certain 
points which we have now to take into consideration. 

The question of the inversion of the various parts in the simple or double 
octave will depend upon the compass and position of the parts requiring 
inversion. An occasional crossing of two voices is not always to be avoided, but it 
must be borne in mind that no part should come below the bass, or at least 
most rarely. 

The employment of the perfect fifth in the common chord requires some 
consideration. It is forbidden in the commencing and concluding chords, because 
in certain of the inversions it will appear as a chord of 2- 

Similarly, if it be used without preparation on the accented beat it will by 
inversion bring about a chord of | which is not always agreeable, and is indeed 
only permissible when derived from the tonic, dominant, or subdominant 
(Example 187, a). 

It will always be of good effect if strictly prepared by the root of the previous 
chord (Example 187, b) ; and it may also be used on the second beat of the bar as 
passing chord (c). 



187, 
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With respect to suspensions and retardations, the rules given on page 98 
will apply. In the three and four-part examples of the last chapter the suspension 
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of the ninth would have been available in any part which was not subject to in- 
version ; in triple or quadruple counterpoint it is not allowable. 

No part should remain stationary for too long a time, because in the course 
of inversion it will come to serve as bass, and no good bass remains stationary, 
unless it be for the purpose of a pedal point. 

We now give an example of triple counterpoint, choosing as cantos the first 
strophe of the chorale treated on page 75 : — 
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Siich a passage as the above may be inverted in five different ways, thus 
giving in all six combinations, some of which will of course be found less 
satisfactory in their effect than others ; this is, however, of little consequence, 
since in the practical application of triple counterpoint to fugues and similar com- 
positions it can never be necessary to make use of every possible inversion ; and the 
best may therefore always bo chosen. The above example contains the perfect fifth 
in two places, at a and b. In the first place it is prepared, and needs no further 
remark, but at b it appears without preparation and on the accented beat. Since, 
however, it is part of the chord of the dominant it might pass unquestioned were it 
not that being the end of a strophe of a chorale it forms a semi-cadence, and 
demands a certain pause, which will be very unsatisfactory when changed by inver- 
sion into a chord of |, as at a in the next example : — 

Inversion. 
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There is no way of overcoming the diiOBculty, except by altering the harmony 
entirely, as at b. If this plan is adopted the second strophe will begin with 
the chord of C, as strict resolution of the chord of the seventh, with which the 
first strophe ends. 

It will not be necessary here to show all the inversions of Example 188 ; 
instead of this we will give an example of the same strophe in unequal 
counterpoint, to illustrate the treatment of passing notes. 

p 2 
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in the above two bars the fifth appears four times ; in two cases, h and d^ it is 
the same fifth as in Example 188, a and 2^ ; the other two require some ex- 
planation. At a there are two fifths, one diminished, between soprano and alto, 
and one perfect, between alto and bass. Here we have to take into consideration 
the harmony, which is distinctly G minor ; the note E is therefore merely an 
auxiliary note to the D which follows it, and the chord of \ which results from 
its inversion is quite intelligible. (Compare Example 191, 6, c, in which the E 
in question is clearly an auxiliary note.) The other fifth, G, D, between bass and 
alto, is justified by its appearing on the unaccented beat. (See Example 191,^ a.) 

In the other case, at c in Example 190, there are also two fifths, the one, G, D, 
between bass and alto on the accent, and the other, E, Bl^, between the alto and 
soprano. Here the harmony is the chord of the diminished fifth on E, and the D 
is therefore auxiliary, while the diminished fifth itself receives a strict resolution. 

The following are the inversions of the above counterpoint, tiie parts being 
numbered for comparison with Example 190 : — 
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(See Ex. 189.) 
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The question of iuversion in the octave or double octave depends entirely on 
convenience; thus in the first of the above examples the part No. 2 might have 
remained in its original position, No. 3 being placed above it ; but the whole 
passage would then have been adapted for soprano, alto, and tenor, instead of bass. 
Again, the crossing of parts at the end might have been avoided by placing 
No. 8 an octave lower ; but the part would in that case have become tenor instead 
of alto. 

In practical composition, triple counterpoint is seldom employed for long and 

extended movements, the best description of cantm for exercise will therefore be 

a concise phrase complete in itself, such as the following : — 
Cantus Jirmus. 



192. 




Contrary to rule the above example contains at a a suspension of the ninth. 
In some of the inversions this would not be productive of any ill effect, but in the 
two following it would not be satisfactory : — 
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The fault lies in the cantus Jirmus. Example 192 also contains two fifths, the one 
an auxiliary note (at 6), and therefore unimportant, but the other at c, between bass 
and soprano, being part of a secondary common chord and appearing on the 
accented beat, would give rise to many unsatisfactory inversions. The whole 
passage may readily be improved by the following alterations : — 

' d I 1 J J I J J J .1 I ff 
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The substitution of the note G in place of the suspension gives another fifth 
with the bass ; but since it forms part of the chord of the dominant, and especially 
since it is immediately followed by its root, (in consequence of which the G has 
somewhat of the character of a suspension,) all its inversions will be found 
available. 

The following are the inversions of the amended passage : — 
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Exercises. 
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The cantus may be placed in any of the parts^ since by means of inyersion 
it will come to occupy each position in turn. 

The rules of triple counterpoint will apply equally to qnadrnple, though greater 
care is necessary to make the inversions practically available. 

The most important point for consideration will be, as before, the treatment 
of the unprepared perfect fifth; but here again it is not necessary to be over- 
cautious in employing it, since the inversions are so numerous that it is 
impossible in practical composition to make use of all, and those may therefore 
always be chosen in which the fifth appears in the most favourable positions. 

One essential requirement of quadruple counterpoint is that the bass shall 
not contain many leaps, nor any of too great extent, for the simple reason that 
such leaps often become very inconvenient or even impossible when by inversion 
they appear in the middle parts. 

The following is a simple example of quadniple counterpoint : — 
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Of the four unprepared perfect fifths contained in the above example at a, 6, 
c, di the only one which would prove unavailable in some of its inversions is the 
one at c Whenever the fifth forms part of a regularly prepared chord of the 
seventh (cZ), and especially of the dominant seventh (a, &,) it is always un- 
objectionable. 

Before considering the inversions we give the above simple passage in a soiqe-* 
what more developed form, at the same time avoiding the objectionable fifth. The 
parts are numbered for comparison with the inversions : — 

1 
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Sach a counterpoint as the above can be presented in twenty -four different 
forms, including the original, in some of which it would require to be transposed 
into other keys in order to suit the compass of the voices. The combinations are 
as follows, the parts being represented by numbers : — 

111111 222222 888888 

228344 118844 112244 

842428 841418 241412 

484282 434131 424121 



4 4 4 4 4 4 
112 2 8 8 
2 8 18 12 
8 2 8 12 1 



If the trouble be taken to write out the above combinations in full, many useful 

considerations will suggest themselves, and a considerable insight will be gained 

into the relations of the parts to each other. It must, however, be borne 

in mind that in order to judge accurately of the practical value of any one 

of the inversions, it must be so arranged by the choice of a convenient key and the 

inversion in a suitable octave, as to be capable of actual performance. In this 

place it must suffice to give three only of the inversions, choosing those which 

will admit of each part occupying each position in turn, no repetition occurring of 

the same melody in the same voice : — 
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The remaining twenty inversions are all practicable, and although in some 
the formation of the cadence may be less satisfactory, it is, as has already been 
observed, a matter of little consequence. (See p. 104.) 
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Complete compositions written thronghoat in qnadmjde counterpoint are 
scarcely conceivable; the best description of cantus finmu for practical ex- 
ercise will therefore be a short simple phrase^ toithout cadence, such as might 
actually occur in the course of a composition, for example : — 



CaiUus firmuB, 
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To this cantm are to be added three parts in quadruple counterpoint, for 

example : — 
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In the aboye example the unprepared fifth between bass and alto at a is good 
in all inyersions, because followed in the alto by the root (see Example 194) ; that 
at c is, however, in certain positions unsatisfactory. The harshness of the suspen- 
sion of the ninth at b passes away too quickly to be unpleasant. 

In exercises in quadruple counterpoint an occasional crossing of the voices is 
often not to be avoided, nor does it render the passage unavailable, even though 
the actual inversion is for the moment suspended. It takes place whenever 
in the original position the bass and soprano approach within an octave of each 
other, or when two contiguous voices are separated by more than an octave, 
or wh^i any other two voices are separated by more than two octaves. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT IN THE TENTH. 



The two parts of a two-part counterpoint may bear sach a relation to each 
other that the inyersion may take place in other intervals besides the octave; 
or, in other words, the counterpoint when inverted against its cant us Jirmus 
may be placed at various distances from its original position. 

In double couiiterpo'uit in the tenth the inversion takes place in such a manner 
that the lower of the two parts is placed a tenth higher, or the upper part a 
tenth lower. Thus the following example — 
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may be inverted in two ways, as follows :■ 
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10th below. 
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The occasional imperfect representation of the harmonies by some of the inter- 
vals in the above is of no importance, since in the practical application of this 
species of counterpoint one or more independent parts can generally be combined 
with it. 

The first consideration which demands our notice on examining the above 
example is that the inversion in the tenth gives very different results from the 
simple inversion in the octave. Even the first of the two inversions has a 
difierent character from the original, owing to the altered position of the semi- 
tone^i while in the second ^he key itself is changed. 
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This latter result is not inevitable, though it is often necessary if the 
inyersion is to be musically intelligible ; thus in the example under consideration 
the alteration of the G into G$ was found advisable for the sake of a better 
melodic progression, and A minor is the consequence. 

The inversions of the various intervals in the tenth may be expressed by tho 
foUowing series of numbers : — 

123466789 10 
10 98766432 1 

From the above system will be seen, first, that inasmuch as the sixth becomes 
by inversion a fifth, and the third and tenth become octave and unison, similar 
motion, which generally consists of consecutive thirds or sixths, is to be avoided ; 
and secondly, that all dissonances, as well as the fourth, must be treated with ex- 
ceptional care, because their character is so completely altered by inversion. 

If we now proceed to examine the varieties of the intervals produced by inversion, 
we find such manifold and complex combinations that it becomes impossible to lay 
down technical rules for their treatment. That this is the case will be seen from 
the following series : — 
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If the inversion in the tenth were employed in all strictness, according 
to the above table, combinations would continually arise which would be musically 
inconceivable, even as passing or auxiliary notes. Instead of this, therefore, the 
inversion simply takes place a tenth lower or a tenth higher, according to the 
scale, and without regard to the actual reproduction of the melodic intervals. 

Nevertheless, certain chromatic alterations are sometimes required in the 
inversion, in order that the melody when inverted may not differ too greatly from 
itfl original form. 

Q 2 
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This will be best understood by oomparing the diatonio scale with its inversion 
in the upper or lower tenth. 

10th above. 
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It is obyions that the position of the semitones exercises the most powerfol 
inflnence on the character of a melody ; if we examine the scales just giTen, 
we find that the semitones of the inversions never coincide with those of the 
original scale ; firom which circumstance we may deduce the two following 
conclusions : — 

First. — That in the case of a complete and developed melody, such as a 
chorale, only the subordinate part, the counterpoint, should undergo 
inversion, because the cantus would alter too much in characiier if 
inverted ; but in the case of a short and unimportant phrase either 
part may be inverted. 

Secondly. — That whichever part is inverted it wiH require such chro- 
matic alterations as may be necessary to enable it to resemble 
nearly, if not altogether, the original melody. 

It was in the sense of this last principle that the alteration of G into GS took 
place in Example 204. 

Having thus stated some of the peculiar characteristics of this description of 
counterpoint we may proceed to consider the rules for its construction. 

They are as follows : — 

BuiiE 1. — Contrary motion, and occasionally oblique motion, is to be 
employed between the two parts throughout. Similar motion is 
to be avoided. 

A few progressions are, however, occasionally met with, in which similar 
motion is admissible, such for example as the progressions of certain diminished 
and augmented intervals (Example 207^ a), and also the progression of two 
fifths, the second being diminished (&)• 
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€-/ 



Inversion in the 10th aboYO. 
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■1 'i r 

Inyendon in the 10th below. 



tf± — i;=i- 
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Ifc 



r -r 



BuLE 2. — The employment of the consonances is anrestricted, 
provided they enter in contrary motion ; care shonld, however, 
be taken that the thirds sixth, and tenth are only introduced 
where in the inversion the octave, fifth, and nnison will not appear 
too bare. 
In writing in more than two parts this latter consideration is unnecessary. 

BuLE 8. — The dissonances are best treated as suspensions, only the 

seventh (especially the diminished seventh), augmented fourth, 

diminished fifth, and (rarely) augmented sixth, may occasionally 

receive a free treatment. 

That the second requires to be treated as a suspension rather than a real 
harmony is indicated by its relationship to the ninth, as shown on p. 115. Since^ 
however, a real suspension by means of a second does not exist in an upper part 
(see ^' Treatise on Harmony," p. 81, Example 195) it follows that the second can 
only be employed as a suspension in the lower part, and under such conditions 
as that its inversion, the ninth, may appear as a regularly treated suspension, for 
example : — 

Bad. 1^^ I , Good. 



Inver. lOth above. 



Inver. 10th above. 




208. _ ^ . . „ 

That a retardation or upward progression of the second is impossible is readily 
seen in the following example, the inversion of which produces consecutive 
octaves. Inversion. 



209. 



f-^ 



•^ 



3SZ 



I 



r 



I 
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With regard to the seyenth, and its inversion the fourth, it is sufficient to say 
that the dominant and diminshed seventh, and also the minor seventh on the 7th 
degree, may enter without preparation, and that all other sevenths require to be 
treated as suspensions. 



210. 
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Inver. 10th below. 
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The suspension by means of the fourth may occur in the lower part only ; and 
that of the seventh in the upper, for example : — 



211 Bad. 4 8 Good. 7 e Better. 
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Good. 
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Inyer. 10th below. 
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The manner of inversion will depend on the compass of the melody in the 
original phrase, and also upon the distance by which the original parts are separated. 
If these are never more than a tenth apart the one part may be transposed a 
tenth, as in all our examples hitherto, or if this proceeding gives rise to an 
unfavourable position, the one part may be transposed a third only, while the 
other is removed an octave in the opposite direction, for example : — 



Inyersion 10th aboye. 
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P r^ 



±=t 



Tranfipoaed a third. 



r-r 



An octavo lower. 



We have now to speak of a certain peculiar property of double counterpoint in 
the tenth, which is possessed by no other kind, and by the help of which we are 
enabled to obviate much of the labour required for its construction. 
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In the following example we have a given theme accompanied simultaneously 
by a counterpoint and its inversion in the tenth below, thus forming a three-part 
progression : — 



213. 



Cp. 







In' 



— ^— r— r = =f 



version 10th below. 




The same thing is always possible in contrapuntal phrases of this description, 
and in addition to this it will be observed that each of the parts stands in the 
relation of double counterpoint in the octave {or double octave) to each of the 
others* This fact renders possible a great number and variety of transpositions 
of parts, as will be seen presently. 

The simplest method, then, of writing a counterpoint in the tenth to a given 
cantu>s, is to imagine a third part moving in similar motion with either cantus 
or counterpoint^ and placed a third above the lower part (Example 214, a), or a 
third below the upper (Example 214, b). This imaginary part is shown in the 
next example in small notes : — 

214. 7r-^^ ^ ^ ^^^t\-J. , r}-^ J Q ± . ^J-i:^ 







The above two examples contain all the conditions necessary for inversion in the 
tenth, since the inversion in the first (a) of the lower part a tenth higher, 
and in the second (b) of the upper part a tenth lower, wiU be precisely 
the same thing as the inversion of the small notes in tlie octave as against 
the stationary part. 

By the help of inversion in the octave the above examples may be inverted in 
a variety of forms, some of which are here given :- 



Simple inversion of Example 214, a. 



215 



•M 



±rJ^^A 




T 



^^E^ 



1 I 



2i 



f^ 



The same in three parts. 







The same with inversion of Counte rpoint in the o ctave. 
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Simple inversion of Example 214, b. 



i 




E 



In three parts. 



± 




*^^ r r I r 



^^. 




22: 
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± 



± 



Inyeision in the octave. 



± 




1 



Chorale-melodies form snitable themes for exercises in comiterpoint in the 
tenth, but as already been stated (page 116) they are as a rule not well 
adapted for inversion. They should therefore retain their place, and the 
counterpoint only should be inverted. 

As an example we give the first strophe of the chorale '* Gott des Himmels und 
der Erden,** accompanied by a counterpoint which carries with it the imaginary 
thirds. 

e./. 



216. 
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C/>. 10th above. 
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Since, as already shown, the counterpoint and its inversion may be 
heard at the same time, the following and other similar combinations become 
possible : — 



217. 




Cp, 



fTT 
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Cp, inverted. | 



m 

*' C.f] 
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GAiUJ=J 



f — r- 
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M r 



f-f- ! »rf" 

■^sd 1 » ! 
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In practical composition double counterpoint in the tenth is more often met 
with in combination with an independent part or parts, similar to those which 
have already been discussed in connection with double counterpoint in the octave^ 
than either simply in two parts, or in three, as in the last example. 

In the following examples parts of this description are added, and the passage 
gains in interest in consequence. The added parts are of course not adapted for 
inversion, but are to be considered merely as accompaniment : — 



218. 



c./ 



f 



■^ 



^ 



<S ar- 



Added middle part. 




see 






rr 




Cp. in the 10th above. 
I 

g ! ^ 



m: 



'^y-iJ^: , j r^^ 1^^ 



C.f. 



r r 



f^ tnt. 



Added lower part. 



f f" 




Cp. in the 10th above. 

J 




Added middle part. 



S 
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m 



c/. 



^^ 
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s*- 



— r 

Added middle part. 



r-r 




^=^ 



Added lower part. 



f 



r r I — p- 



Although it is not generally expedient to iuyert the melody of a chorale in the 
tenth, owing to the great changes in character brought about by such inyersion, it 
nevertheless happens that the phrase employed in the above examples is well 
adapted for this kind of treatment, which will have the effect of transposing it 
into E minor. It may be accompanied by the same counterpoint as before. 



219. 



===1= 




1 



II ' I [^ = (5- ^J^ ^ 



t 



C/. inverted in the 10th below. 



The employment of the original cantus together with its inversion will give 
the following among other combinations : — 



220. 
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I I 

C,f, inverted. 
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Cp. 
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C./. inverted. 



t 



Progressions like the foregoing, in which two parts move uninterruptedly 
in thirds, would occasion a certain monotony if continued for any length of time ; 
they are therefore generally employed towards the close of a composition, as an 
accumulation of inversions which have previously been introduced separately. 
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For this purpose the coanterpoint may also bo so constructed as to admit 
of its being used in Jomt parts, the inversions of hoth cantvs and counterpoint 
being introduced simultaneously. 

If the passage is originally constructed with this intention it will be necessary 
to avoid all suspensions, except perhaps the prepared seventh ; thus the first bar 
of the counterpoint we have hitherto used will require alteration. 



Bad 



221. 




The phrase thus arranged may be combined in a variety of ways, of which 
the following are examples : — 

a/. 



222. 




4^ J ii j t-i ^ 



C.f. inverted. 
Cp, inverted. 



^^ 




C/. inverted. 



If Chorales are employed as exercises it becomes necessary to consider the 
forms which the cadences take in this description of counterpoint, since each 
line of the Chorale ends with a cadence. 

The perfect authentic cadence when inverted in the tenth gives either an 
imperfect or a deceptive cadence, according as the inversion is in the tenth above 
or below. (See Example 223, a.) 

The imperfect authentic cadence generally becomes perfect (see Example 
223, h), but in certain inversions imperfect. (See Example, 228, b* *) 

B 2 
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The semi- cadence generally remains the same (see Example 223, c) hut 
often requires the addition of other parts to render it intelligible. (See 
Example 223, c. *) 

h. Imperfect. 



P 



223. 



a. Inyersion in the 10th above. 
Imperf .t. 



Xi. 



p 



t 



S 



i 



Perfect cadence. 



-^ 



f- 
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r J ^ 
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Imperfect. 
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Inversion in the 10th below. 
Deceptive. 



I V 



Perfect 



^^ 



c. Semi-cadence. 
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■^ 
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Semi-cadence. 
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221 
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Scmi-cadeuce. 



■ST 



In some of the above inversions the inverted part is removed a third only 
from its original position, while the other is transposed an octave in the 
opposite direction ; this arrangement is, as has already been shown (see p. 118), 
equivalent to transposition in the tenth. 

Although the cadences are given in the above table in two parts only, they will 
be much more satisfactory when accompanied by independent parts ; indeed with 
some of them this is absolutely necessary in order to make them musically 
ntelligible. This is especially the case with those positions which are marked 
with an asterisk in the table. 

The various combinations recommended for exercise are as follows : — 

1. — To a given canttis (either a Chorale or metrically varied phrase) 

write a counterpoint capable of inversion in the tenth above. 

(See Example 216.) 
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2. — Invert the cantm in the tenth below. (See Exumplo 219.) 

8. — Combine the original counterpoint and its inversion with the cantus. 

(See Example 217.) 
4. — Combine the cantus and its inversion with the original counterpoint. 

(See Example 220.) 
5. — Combine both cantus and counterpoint with the inversions of each 

in yarious forms, by means of double counterpoint in the octaTe. 

(See Example 222.) 

The foundation of all these combinations will be found to be the parallel 
progressions of thirds existing between any part and its inversion. ' Such parallel 
progressions of course never appear between the cantus and the original 
counterpoint. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT IN THE TWELFTH. 



Although inTersion in the twelfth is not so frequently used as other kinds, its 
study is quite essential to a complete theoretical education, and affords a doep 
insight into the nature and essence of musical combinations. 

A passage written, according to the rules of double counterpoint in the twelfth 
may be inverted in two ways, viz., by placing the lower paii; a twelfth higher or 
the upper part a twelfth lower. For example : — 



Cp, in the 12th above. 



2:4. 




Cp, an octave higher. 




C.f, in the 12th below. 



In the above example will be seen the chief characteristic of this kind of 
counterpoint ; it lies in the change of key usually brought about by the inversion, 
notwithstanding one of the two parts, either cantus or counterpoint, remains 
unaltered. 

Thus the inversion in the twelfth above, although the cantus is unchanged, 
requires the key of G major, while in the inversion in the twelfth below remains 
in G major, but with a leaning towards the subdominant — F. 

If we compare the diatonic scale with its inversions in the twelfth we do not 
find the same disparity in the position of the semitones which was exhibited 
by the inversions in the tenth. 
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225. 




12th above^ 



-^ 



221 



22: 



-^ 



zz: 



•<^(S^ 



Z2: 



2S 



-^ ^ 



j2. 



12th below. 




C^ g^ 



^^^^TS^1^^=Q 




In order, therefore, to make an inverted melody resemble its original form 
precisely, it would only be necessary to make the slight alteration of Ftf in the 
upper part, or Bt^ in the lower. It is, however, of course evident that by these 
means the key becomes completely changed, and for this reason such an alteration 
is not always expedient. 

The inversions in the twelfth are as follows : — 

1 2 3456789 10 11 12 
12 11 .10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

From this it will appear that progi*essinns of thirds may be used in similar 
motion, that the sixth requires a special introduction and treatment, on account of 
its inversion being the seventh, and that the remaining intervals do not alter their 
character as regards consonance and dissonance, and will therefore follow the 
ordinary rules. When we examine the varieties of the intervals we find that the 
great differences which were exhibited by the inversions in the tenth are not 
present, but that the inversions in the twelfth above and in the twelfth below are 
precisely the same as regards denomination : — 



226. 



I 



Twelfths. 
Perfect. DiminL^hed. 



^ 



Elevenths. 
Augmented. Perfect. Dimln. 



.^2. 



Original intervals. 



V^ 



J^L. 



^ 



.^2. 



Tenths. 
Ui^or. Minor. 



'#2=^ 



.^2. 



^^- 



j^. 



-S^ 



Ninths. 
Mi^or. Minor. 
-^ (^ 



2?: 



:C22 



^etc. 



^ 



«#s>- 



■t>c?^ 'ijcv^ 



1t=a^ 



? 



^ 



-ej-i-i^-j 



-etc. 




s 



i 



"C? — ^ — fiC' 
Perfect. mminUhed.! 

Twelfths. 



5 



5 



Augmented. Perfect. Dimin. 

Elevenths. 



-41-tto: 



^ 



5^ 



I -TT 



Major. Minor. 
Tenths. 



Migor. Minor. 
Ninths. 



^Notwithstanding this complete resemblance of the upper and lower inversions, 
it is generally as impossible to proceed mechanically in the inversion of a melody, 
that is to place each note of the phrase exactly a perfect twelfth above or below its 
original position, as was found to be the case with inversion in the tenth. Some 
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departure from the strict repetition of the intervals will almost always be necessary 
to preserve the tonality, and render the passage musically intelligible. 

The following are the rules for the construction of double counterpoint in the 
twelfth. 

BuLE 1. — Thirds and tenths may be employed unconditionally, even in 
similar motion. 

Bulk 2. — Fifths and octaves, which are the inversions of each other, 
can of course only be employed singly. 

Rule 8. — The sixth, which on inversion becomes a seventh, appears 
under the most favourable conditions when its lower note is 
prepared and resolved downwards. 



227. 



f<i r ^ .j p fj 



^erKT'irr'fr 



22: 



& 



Inversion 12th above. 



2:i 



V^r^r' 



^1 ^ ij l s II 

■^~ dS" r^^ 



r 



The major sixth, which on inversion generally becomes a minor seventh, may 
sometimes appear without preparation, especially when the result of the inversion 
is the domiruint seventh. 

The sixth may also be employed in a descending melody as a passing note, 

its inversion then becoming a passing seventh. For example :— 

Inversion 12th above. 




229. 



r r "^ 

Bulb 4. — The augmented sixth becomes on inversion a diminished 

seventh ; both intervals are available, and follow their ordinary rules 

of resolution. 

Inversion 12 th above. 

I fegj J. bJ- 




4- 



?=ri?jEr 



T 



f p r^ t = 



t 



.OL 



r 



*^ 



i 



BuLe 5. — The fourth is best used as a suspension in the upper part. 
Its inversion is of course the ninth, but it will receive the reso- 
lution of a second. 



12th above. 



230. 



m 



3 



^^^ 
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The actual suspension of the ninth in the upper part is only allowable when 
accompanied by an independent part, on account of the poverty of the inversion. 
(See Example 231, a.) 



12th above. 



231 



•i 



f / 



^y^^ 



I 



-^ 



j^^ 



6. 



i. 



j^. 



12 th aboye. 



1 



■^- 



Y 



T 



-|— r 



1221 



Certain figures in which the ninth appears without preparation are also often 
of good effect, especially when accompanied by a third part. (See Example 
231, 6.) 

BuLE 6. — If retardations are employed, those are the best which 

are derived from parallel progressions of thiiJs (see Example 

232, a) ; the retardation of the seventh, or more correctly of the 

octave by the seventh, is only good when the upward resolution is 

of a semitone only. (See Example 232, h.) 



232 




12th below. 



Pi « 

12th below. 



From the above rules it will be evident that the ham of counterpoint in the 
twelfth is the parallel proffreasion of thirds, for the sixth is only available under 
strict treatment, the octave and fifth may only appear singly, and the other 
intervals are subject to the rules governing suspensions and passing notes. This 
progression of consecutive thirds, however, natural and simple though it be, is apt 
to bring about a considerable monotony of effect, which can only be partially 
counteracted by rhythmic variation of the counterpoint. This will be best shown 
by examples. To a cantus firmvs consisting of the first four degrees of the scale 
we set a counterpoint in thirds, as follows : — 

233 



i 



zz 



*' cjr 



-^ 



jOl 



ISL 



Cp. 



'W 



On this basis may be developed the following counterpoint :- 
Cp. 




Cp. 12th below. 
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Such a method of proceeding would, however, produce but little variety in the 
harmony, and could hardly be considered artistic. 

We have, therefore, to discover other progressions which may suflSce to vary 
the construction of the passage without altogether forsaking the fundamental 
progression of thirds, for example : — 



■m 



^[ ^ J / 



c./ 
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f'fiifr 

Cp. 12th below. 



t 



■^—m- 
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p_^ 



±=f 



In this counterpoint the octave is introduced at a instead of the third ; this 
gives an opportunity for a prepared suspension, which is, however, only possible 
because the sixth (&) which results from its resolution, is itself part of a downward 
progression. 

The metrically varied form of cantvjs Jirmus ah-eady used for former Exercises 
is suitable for exercises in counterpoint of the twelfth. An example of this kind 
may now follow, the cantus selected being No. 6 of the Exercises on page 89 : — 

a, h. 
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The above example contains a few points worthy of consideration. 

The seventh and sixth which are introduced as passing notes at a will on 
on inversion become sixth and seventh ; the seventh, however, which will in the 
inversion be the second of the two intervals, will have no harmonic signification, 
but will be a simple passing note (just as the sixth at b, in Example 235, became 
by inversion an auxiliary note). 

The unprepared minor sixth at h may pass unquestioned because followed 
immediately by the major sixth, c ; this latter will on inversion give the dominant 
seventh, the correct resolution of which is secured in advance by the descent of the 
lower note of the sixth, c. 

The fourth, G to F)(, at d^ is merely an auxiliary note, but will sound some- 
what harsh both here and in its inversion. 

The fourth, E to B, at e, is a strictly prepared suspension in the lower part, 
which on inversion will give a strict suspension of the ninth. 
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The following is the inversion of our phrase, which like all similar 
examples requires, at least in part, the addition of an independent accompanying 
part to render it perfectly satisfactory : — 



237. 
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C.f. 
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gyr=p 



?=: 
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Cp. 12th below. 




fcJ: 



±=r 



J J 1, 1 
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If a Chorale be employed as cantus firmus the inversions of the cadences will 
require consideration^ otherwise the cadence conld hardly be employed in this kind 
of counterpoint, since like the inversion in the tenth it is usually only met with in 
the course of a fugue or other similar composition. 

The following is a table of the cadences and their inversions. It will readily 
be seen that much depends on whether the inversion is in the twelfth above or 
below, as in the latter case the key is always changed, excepting when the final 
note of the upper part in its original position was the fifth of the chord. (See 
Example 238, c.) 



238, 



Inversion 12th above. 



i^ 
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.^2. 



I^ 




?= 
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j2. 



ZZ 



a. With Root as final note. 
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^^^ 
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T^ 



Inversion 12th below. 



8 2 
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Kot good. 
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j^ 



-iC 



3C 
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-^ 
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SL 



J2. 



::d2: 



22: 
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6. With Third as final. 



c. With Fifth as final. 



J2: 
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S^ 



./a. 
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■^ 
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Many of the above cadences of course require the addition of independent parts; 
such additional parts may now receive consideration. 

We have already seen that the added parts may be either upper, lower, or 
middle parts. If they are constructed without any view to inversion, as was the 
case with similar examples in counterpoint in the tenth, the task is a corn- 
paratively light one. 

The following are examples of — 

An independent lower part to Example 286. 



239. 
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■^h^ 



An independent middle part to Example 237. 



240. 




Cjp, in the 12th below. 




i 
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241. 



Cp, 



Two independent lower parts to Example 236. 



-j-i 




L^-I .jLt 



I 1 




Such independent parts as the above are generally necessary on account of the 
imperfect harmony of the two-part counterpoint. 

There is, however, another kind of additional part, which although far more 
artificial and of less practical value, it is necessary here to take into consideration. 
Such a part is constructed in such a manner as to be susceptible of inversion in 
the octave against either cantvA or counterpoint, or both. 

This is the case with the added middle part in Example 240, which being 
written according to the rules of double counterpoint in the octave, may be placed 
above the ccmtua (Example 242, a), or even below the counterpoint (Example 
242, b), though not altogether well fitted to serve as bass : — 



242. 



a. Added part octave above. 
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Add,.d part 8ve. below. 
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It ifi, moreover^ possible for a part to be capable of inTersion in either octave or 
twelfth^ just as a combination of inversion in the octave and tenth has abeady 
been shown to be feasible (See p. 119). This is the case in Example 236, 
which can readily be inverted in the octave. 

If, then, the additional third part is so arranged as to be in counterpoint in the 
twelfth as well as the octave against either the cantus or its original counterpoint, 
it will be available in combination tvith the inversion of the same. 

We have now to discover to what extent the middle part of Example 240 
fulfils these conditions. 

As we already know, the foundation of counterpoint in the twelfth is the 
sequence of thirds, and the greatest diflBculties are caused by unprepared sixths. 

Bearing these considerations in mind we proceed to examine the added part of 
Example 240, in relation to the counterpoint, with a view to its employment in 
combination with the inversion of the same, (or in other words, with the original 
counterpoint of Example 236). 

For greater convenience we reproduce in this place the added part and counter- 
point of Example 240, the cantus being omitted : — 
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We here find in the first place a major sixth at a, which on account of the 
upward leap which follows it will be inadmissible when changed by inversion 
into a seventh. The major sixth at &, on the other hand, presents no difficulty, 
although not prepared, because it will become on inversion a minor seventh with 
strict downward resolution. 

At c we have again a sixth, in this case minor, which is neither prepared, nor 
introduced or departed from by a downward diatonic progression ; we may there- 
fore conclude that the resulting major seventh will be in every respect wrongly 
treated. The major sixths, d, e, are perfectly available for inversion ; the lower 
part is resolved downwards, and the sevenths which result will be respectively 
minor and diminished. On the other hand, the minor sixth (g) is not good, 
because forming part of an upward progression. 

The octaves and fifths which occur between the two parts will be everywhere 
available ; and although the augmented octave resulting from the diminished 
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fifth (/) is certainly somewhat harsh, it passes away sufiSciently quickly to 
proTent it from producing any unpleasant effect. 

If we now give the inversion in its complete form both the good and bad 
results will be evident : — 
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In this example the faulty combinations brought about by incorrectly treated 
sixths in the original will be seen at a, c, and g, while the positions, h, d, e will 
be found to be perfectly correct, owing to the original sixths having been treated 
according to rule. 

Only in the fourth bar at e is there a slight harshness, caused not by the 
diminished seventh itself, but by its peculiar position in regard to the note B of 
the cantus. In this case the only help would be a slight alteration of the 
cantus by the introduction of the note A between G and B. 

The defects of the above example, like most similar faults, may be easily 
remedied by very slight alterations in the added part, for example : — 
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The additional part, then, as at present constituted, being in double connterpoini 
of the octave as against the cantos, and at the same time in double counter- 
point of the twelfth as against the original counterpoint, will serve as middle part 
to Example 240 (see Example 246, a), as upper part to the same (see Example 
246, b), and as lower part to the inversion of the counterpoint. (See 
Example 246, c) : — 



246. 




c. Cp. 




In addition to the various kinds of double counterpoint hitherto spoken of 
many of the older text-books treat of inversions in all other intervals. 

It is not diflScult to imagine how, after the comparatively simple invention of 
double counterpoint in the octave, the discovery may have taken place that double 
counterpoint in the tenth and twelfth offered valuable means of musical 
development ; but the desire of employing all possible inversions of intervals 
in the same manner had its origin rather in academic zeal than in musical 
necessity. 

On account, therefore, of the very slight practical utility of counterpoint in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth, we do not propose to enter into any detailed description of their 
nature, but shall content ourselves with a few general observations. 

As every double counterpoint consists in the inversion of two parts against 
each other, double counterpoint in the third and fifth will be nothing else than 
that in the tenth and twelfth with the two parts brought an octave closer to each 
other. In consequence of the close proximity of the parts and the constrained 
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moYement resnlting therefrom, this kind of counterpoint can be very seldom em- 
ployed. The inversions are as follows: — 

In the Third. In the Fifth. 

128 12845 

821 548 2 1 

Double counterpoint in the fourth and sixth are in reality only special applica- 
tions and combinations of the counterpoint of the octave with that of the tenth and 
twelfth. . (See on this subject Andr6, *' Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst,*^ Vol. H.) 
The inversions are : — 

In the Fourth. 
12 8 4 
4 8 2 1 

The actual inversion in the second would confine the movements of the parts 
within the narrowest conceivable limits, and even when placed at the distance of a 
ninth from each other the inversion of the parts can scarcely ever give a satis- 
factory result. Eimberger finds a possible application of counterpoint in the 
second in the transposition of a phrase a degree higher or lower ; this is, however, 
certainly not inversion. The inversions in the second and seventh are as 
follows : — 

In the Second. In the Seventh. 

12 1234567 

21 7654821 

Double counterpoint of the seventh is somewhat more practical than the 
others, and it is quite possible with due consideration of the progression of 
the intervals to construct a passage which shall be capable of inversion in the 
seventh. 

For further and more detailed information on this subject the student is 
referred to the theoretical works of Marpurg, Kimberger, Andr^, &c., wherein the 
discovery will probably soon be made that the opinions of teachers are at least as 
numerous and varied as the subjects of which they treat. 
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OF THE BEST ORDER AND ARRANGEMENT OP THE SUBJECTS 
TREATED OF IN THIS WORK, FOR PURPOSES OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

The general outlines of a complete course of practical instruction in Counterpoint 
have already been indicated to a certain extent by the order and succession of the 
foregoing chapters ; but a few obserrations of a more precise nature may not 
prove unacceptable to those teachers who make use of this work for purposes 
of tuition. 

It is evident that the order in which the various subjects of study should follow 
each other, as well as the amount of time to be devoted to each, must be regulated 
by the talent and progress of the pupil, or in the case of instruction in classes by 
the average progress of the whole class ; and it is equally clear that a text-book 
cannot take these matters into consideration, but can merely indicate a general 
esonrse of study, from which it is understood that deviations will obviously be 
often necessary. 

To take into consideration such deviations, of which the author avails himself 
more or less in the instruction of each individual pupil, is the object of the present 
remarks, and for this purpose it will be well to pass in review the whole course of 
the work. 

The earliest mechanical studies, as described in Chapters I. to Vli. are as a 
rule the most irksome to the student, and require the greatest expenditure of time, 
not so much on account of their actual difficulty as because the results are so far 
removed from real musical creation, and therefore awaken but little interest. 

The first of these exercises is the addition of a bass to a given cantuBfirmus in 
the soprano, and the completion of the whole four parts by means of the 
chords naturally arising from the bass. 

The great importance of becoming able to make a good bass to a melody 
will render it necessary to devote some time to this subject, until a certain facility 
has been acquired ; nevertheless, in these, and in all the exercises of the first eight 
chapters, the general principle should be observed, not to prolong the exercises on 
any single subject to weariness^ but rather to keep alive tiie student's interest in the 
work by alternating it with some other nearly related subject. 

Thus a suitable alternative with the exercise above mentioned will be/ the 
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accompaniment of the cantus firmus in the bass, as in Example 8 ; postponing 
the employment of the cantvs in the middle parts (Examples 14 to 18) until 
some progress has been made. 

Correctness and fluency in the treatment of the parts can only be the result of 
long-continued and varied studies, and is very often not to be attained by exercises 
confined exclusively to a single subject. So soon, therefore, as a certain advance 
is discernible in the work of the pupil, the subject-matter of the exercise may be 
changed, as other and newer studies will help to make good the defects which still 
remain. 

In unequal counterpoint the exercises will be best begun with the cantus firmvA 
in the bass and the movement in the soprano (Example 21), as the easiest 
combination; afterwards the moving bass to a given soprano (Example 28), anl 
both kinds should be practised in alternation. This is one of the most Important 
of all exercises, and must be continued for a sufficient length of time, as it 
contains the foundation of all contrapuntal progressions. The movement in the 
middle parts is generally better taken after the above than in the place assigned 
to it in Chapter 11. 

In counterpoint of the third order, some of the exercises in which may 
advantageously be introduced in this place, the mode of procedure will be much the 
same as in that of the second order. A useful and interesting variety in this 
description of exercise may be brought about by distributing the movement between 
the accompanying parts, as in later exercises. (Example 133, &c.) 

Last of all should come the transposition of the cantus into the middle parts, 
as indicated by the examples. 

The exercises in three and two parts should generally follow the arrangement 
indicated in the respective chapters ; they may, however, also be made to form a 
elief to the four-part exercises. 

Counterpoint in five and more parts demands much greater certainty and 
experience, and it will always depend upon circumstances . whether it should be 
attempted in the place at which it is discussed in the text, or deferred till a later 
period. 

In the accompaniment of a cantus metrically varied the course indicated in 
Chapter X. will be found the best. The exercises begin with simple two-part coun- 
terpoint (Example 136), then the same with movement in crotchets (Example 188), 
the cantus being set in the lower part as well as the upper. After this, as through 
the previous exercises considerable fluency will have been acquired^ the exercises 
may doubtless be soon abandoned for those in three and four parts. 

The first of these is the simple accompaniment of a given soprano (Example 
140), then of a given lower part, generally the tenor (Example 142), and lastly of 
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a given middle part (Example 144). Id these exercises it is an advantage) 
though not a necessity, to employ the same cantus in all parts. The counter* 
point of the third order may he employed in two ways — with the movement 
continued without interruption in one part (Example 146), or distributed between 
both (Example 148). 

The exercises in four parts require no special observations. 

Double counterpoint should begin with the exercises in two parts, as in 
Example 165, &c. The addition of an independent part as described in Chapter 
Xn. is far more difficult, and may with advantage be postponed until the 
exercises illustrated in Examples 175 to 177, &c., have been fully studied. 

In. these exercises, as described in the text, the soprano and tenor are inverted 
against an immovable bass ; it will, however, be readily seen that for similar 
treatment the cantus may also be set in the soprano or alto if considered expedient. 

The other and more difficult form of exercise, as shown in Examples 172 
to 174, and 179 to 183, is very strongly to be recommended as tending in a high 
degree to general advancement. The difficulties which it offers are not too great, 
and the somewhat mechanical method of proceeding has its justification in the very 
essence of counterpoint, which always consists in the addition of one or more 
parts to some already existing phrase. 

After a sufficient time has been devoted to this kind of exercise, the transition 
to triple and quadruple counterpoint will not appear difficult. 

Great proficiency in work of this description will only be possible to the really 
gifted scholar; nevertheless an acquaintance with it is necessary to every one for 
the due comprehension of certain musical forms. 

The method and order of the study of double counterpoint in the tenth and 
twelfth is sufficiently clearly indicated in the text. The subject has been some- 
what neglected in modem times, partly because few who make a study of the 
Theory of Music extend their knowledge sufficiently to enable them to undertake 
it with success, and partly because it appears to have but little sympathy with 
modem forms of art- expression ; nevertheless, a thorough acquaintance with 
it can not but be productive 6f good results, even from the point of view of 
modern composition- 

The chief end and object of all contrapuntal studies is of course acttud 
composition, and they lead to that end in two ways; first, by a direct road to the 
composition of the fugue and such other musical forms as are nearly related to it 
in character, and secondly, indirectly to the composition of all other kinds of music 
whatever. 

With regard to the first case there is nothing to be said, except that the studies 
should be uninterruptedly and patiently continued ; when, however, we remember 
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the natural impulse to make attempts in other and perhaps more attractive forms of 
composition, the question arises, what relation theoretical studies bear to practical 
composition, and ought the student to attempt to compose during the period of 
study, and if so, at what stage should he begin ? 

Since a composition has a greater range than a simple study, and must not 
consist of a mere string of musical ideas, some knowledge of the laws of form is 
absolutely necessary in advance, as well as some capability of developing a musical 
thought in various directions, such as cannot be acquired from the earlier 
contrapuntal studies. 

Nevertheless attempts at composition need not necessarily be discouraged, 
even at a comparatively early stage of the theoretical studies, as for instance 
before arriving at double counterpoint. 

When a pupil has real musical talent, and especially the power of musical 
invention, and when this is not confounded with vanity or the desire of imitating, 
essays in composition may be made at any time, care being taken that the 
character of the composition bears as close a relation as possible to that of the 
studies for the time being. 

A few words on this last point may bring these remarks to a close. 

If we compare our earliest abstract studies with any small composition, such as 
a song or a pianoforte piece, we often find scarcely a trace of analogy between them, 
and yet such compositions may be strongly influenced by the freedom of 
part-writing, which is one of the results of the study of counterpoint. 

True, the pianoforte accompaniment to a song will as a rule usually consist 
of harmonic figures in arpeggio, though even here we may now and then meet with 
some delicate counter-progression against the melody which owes its existence 
entirely to counterpoint. 

The better class of pianoforte compositions of modem times, even when of 
small extent, offer a more favourable field for the exercise of contrapuntal treat- 
ment than the song, and are therefore better adapted to serve as models for the 
student's own efforts ; but perhaps the form of composition most to be recom- 
mended is the four-part song, which more than any other kind depends upon the 
successful application of contrapuntal principles. 
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OP THE GREGORIAN MODES. 

ALTHOuaH the study of the so-called Gregorian Modes is no longer a necessity for 
practical composition, some acquaintance with their history and peculiar charac- 
teristics cannot fail to be interesting, as it is indeed indispensable, to the 
cultiYated musician. 

As is well known, musical compositions at the present day are written in one 
of two modes or scales, which are called major and minor, and which differ from 
each other in the relative positions of the tones and semitones by which their 
degrees are separated. These two modes or scales may be reproduced or imitated 
by means of transposition at any point of the chromatic scale, or in other words, 
in twelve different keys. 

In former times this was otherwise. The ancients had no fewer than twelve 
modes, six of which were derived from the other six, which differed from each 
other in respect to the relative position of the tones and semitones, in a similar 
manner to our major and minor scales. 

The origin of these modes is as follows. Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
to whom are attributed several discoveries relating to the numerical proportion 
of the vibrations of sounds, established according to mathematical principles 
a certain succession of eight sounds, which was divisible into two similar halves, 
called Tetrackords. This scale, which is known as the Lyre of Pythagoras 
{Octachordum Pythagora), was as follows : — 




.£:£. 



In course of time other sounds were added to these, until in the time of 
Aristoxenes, the earliest Greek writer on music of whom we have any knowledge 
(about B.o. 840), the Greek scale consisted of fifteen sounds, each of which had 
a distinctive name. The following was the range and order of this scale : — 
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Later still we find the shorter scale again in ase, but in several forms, the 
relative position of the semitones to the first note of the scale being varied. Thas 
arose six modes, which were named after the various Greek peoples by whom 
they were exclusively used. In modem notation they are as follows : — 
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I. — Dorian. 
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V. — TSa olian. 
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VI. — Ionian. 
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It will be seen that there was no mode commencing with the note B ; the 
reason of this was probably the impossibility of making use of the chord B, D, F, 
as a chcyri of the tonic. (The Hypo-Phrygian mode, mentioned on the next page, 
although commencing with B, has £ for its tonic.) 

In addition to these there were also six derived modes, which were formed 
from the originals by transposing the position of the two tetrachords of which 
each scale was composed, or in other words, by beginning the scale a fifth 
higher or a fourth lower. 

If the derived scale began a fifth higher than its original, the Greek word 
Hyper (above) was prefixed to the name of the mode ; if a fourth lower the prefix 
Hypo (under) was employed. 
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The following are the derived modes, the chief difference between them and 
the originals being one of compass, or rather pitch, (for it must be borne in mind, 
that the various scales represented not only the modes, but the actual extent of the 
melodies writteik in them). The tonic of the derived scale was always the same as 
that of its original, and is therefore to be found on the fourth degree in the 
following examples. (See page 146). 

Vn. — Hypo-Dorun. 
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Vin. — Hypo-Phrygian. 
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IX.— Hypo-Lydian. 
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X. — Hypo-Mixolydian. 
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XI. — HvPO-iEOLIAN. 
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Xn. — ^Hypo-Ionian. 
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Soon after the cessation of the persecutions to which the Christian Church 

in its earliest years was exposed, attention was given to the regular employment 
of music in the services of the church, and it became necessary to determine 

definitely the tunes or ''plaits song** to which the various psalms and other portions 

of the services were to be sung. 

This was effected in the first place by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, (a.d. 

886,) who introduced into his church the antiphonal mode of singing the psalms 

already in use in the churches of the East, and fixed the tonality of the 
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melodies to which they were sung according to the first four of the Greek modes^ 
the Dorian^ Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian. This, the Amhrosian plain-song, 
remained in general use until about a.d. 700, when it was almost entirely aban- 
doned in favour of the form of plain-song adopted by Gregory the Great, who had 
already (about a.d. 600,) initiated a complete reform in the music of the Church. 

This reform consisted amongst other things in the purification of the plain-song 
from certain chromatic ornaments or inflections imported from the ancient Greek 
Church, and retained by St. Ambrose, and also in the addition of the four 
derived modes, Nos. VII to X, which to distinguish them were called plagal, 
while the originals, Nos. I to IV, were known as authentic modes. 

The order in which St. Gregory arranged these modes, now known as the 
Gregorian Modes, or Church Tones, was as follows : — 



Ist tone. 



m 



authentic. 



2nd tone 



. m 



plagal. 



3rd tone 



. m 



aathentio. 



4th tone. 



m 




plagal. 



5th tone 
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authectic. 



6th tone. 
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plagal. 



7th tone. 
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authentic; 



8th tone. (^ m g 



plagal. 
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If we compare tbe authentic and plagal modes shown on pages 143 and 144 
we find an apparent resemblance between certain of them. Thus the Dorian mode 
consists of the same notes as the Hypo-Mixoljdian, the Phrygian as the Hypo- 
Molieji, &c., and only the Lydian and the Hypo-Phrygian appear alone. 

Notwithstanding this similarity, there are essential differences in the melodies 
belonging to the various modes, caused by the fact that the final note (tonic) of 
each of the plagal modes is always the same as that of its authentic, (In the 
foregoing examples the tonic is distinguished by an asterisk. ) 

If, therefore, a melody moved chiefly or exclusively between the tenia and its 
octave, it was said to be authentic, for example : — 



Hymnus de beata Mabia. 



Dorian, Ist tone. 




A - ve ma-ris stel - -la De-i ma-teral-ma 




atqae 8emx)er Vir-go. 



f e- Hx 006-11 por - ta. A 



men. 



If on the other hand the movement of the melody was from the fourth below 
the tonic to the fifth above, the melody was said to be plagal, for example : — 



Intboitus. 



Hypo-Dorian, 2nd tone. 



tLiJj, J J J ' J-J-X J4pp 
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In addition to the difference caused by the compass of the melody, as shown 
above, each mode, whether authentic or plagal, possessed a so-called Dominant 
(i.e. prevailing) note — ^not a dominant in the sense in which the word is employed 
in modem music — ^which dominant was not always (as now) the fifth of the scale, 
but varied in position. 
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ollowing table shows the position of the Dominants :— 
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It will be readily seen that melodies possessing such marked characteristics as 
the Gregorian must be accompanieoLby harmonies equally characteristic. 

The treatment of the melodies was for a time purely contrapuntal, but by 
degrees, as the necessity for a more secure harmonic foundation, as distinct from 
mere contrapuntal movement, began to be felt, certain alterations both in the melo- 
dies and in the accompanying harmonies were found expedient, of which the earliest 
was the formation of the leading note for use in the cadence. 

The Lydian and Ionian modes already possessed a leading-note, since in them 
the seventh degree is only a semitone distant from the eighth, and in the Dorian, 
Mixolydian, and iBolian modes it soon became customary to form the cadence 
by means of CJt instead of G, Fj( instead of F, and Gtf instead of G. 

These chromatic alterations wefe, however, never indicated by signs, as they 
now are ; the singer being supposed to be musician enough to know where and 
ondor what circumstances the seventh should be sharpened. Thus in the 
*' Hymnus de beata Maria," quoted above, the cadence would be sung as 
follows : — 
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In the Phrygian mode, however, this alteration was not admitted, and for the 
following reasons. The melody of the cadence is always formed of the tonic, 
preceded by either the note above or the note below, (leading note) ; if in the 
Phrygian mode this lower note were made D)f, it would also be necessary to alter 
the note above to Fjt, both in order to form a suitable chord for the accompani- 
ment of DJf, and also because there would otherwise exist a succession of two 
semitones, DJt, E, F, which would not agree with the diatonic character of the 
mode. 

Such an alteration of the second degree was very justly avoided, and thus 
arose a beautiful peculiarity of the Phrygian mode, known as the Phrygian 
Close, which resembles what is at present termed a half close, and is as follows : — 




It will be seen that the Phrygian Close involves the alteration of another note, 
G, which becomes Gj ; but this occurs in the harmony, where such alterations 
were always more readily permitted than in the melody. 

The influence of Harmony, perceptible and strongly felt in the alterations just 
described, soon became so powerful as to render obsolete all that which did 
not conform to its requirements, and thus the ancient modes gradually disappeared 
from practical music, with the exception of the two which offered the best 
foundation for harmonic development. These were the Ionian and the ^olian, 
and these have survived, and have become the major and minor modes of modem 
music. 

The latest practical applications of any impoi-tance of the ancient modes to 
modem music will be found in the madrigals of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in the Chorales and other works of Bach, and later still in the Adagio of 
Beethoven's Quartett in A minor. Op. 132, to which movement he has given the 
title **Canzona di ringraziamento in modo lidico, offerta alia divinlta da tin 
gfjuirito.*^ 
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CONTRAPUNTAL TREATMENT OP THE CHORAL. 

EQUAL COUNTEEPOINT— SIMPLE HARMONY. 

The applicatioD of equal couDterpoint will give ds first a simple four-part harmonizing 
of the choral. A forced and over-refined one is to be avoided. Use will chiefiy be made 
of the principal triads (Ist, 4th, and 5th degrees) of the principal key, as well as of 
other keys in modulations ; the remaining triads will serve for variety, when they 
follow naturally. So in the case of the DominantHseventh chord in relation to the other 
collateral chords. Our previous exercises will show that a good progression in the Bass 
ia a chief requisite, so fiar as it is not itself the carUus Jirmus* 

RHYTHM OF THE CHORAL. 

The rhythmical form of the choral renders its treatment essentially different from the 
previous exercises, where each bar consisted simply of one chord, varied only by the 
movement of the contrapuntal part. The choral may now be written in double time 
r^^ "^ or "^ or in triple time C^ or '^\ but the matter of a good accent demands 

special attention. The accented part of the measure must have a dear and positive 
character f while the unaccented part will stand in the closest relation to it as leading to 
the next measurey thus acquiring at times a less positive and independent character, 

MODULATIONS IN THE CHORAL. 

As the choral forms a somewhat extended whole, consisting of more or less parts — 
verses or verse-lines— modulations are for the most part contained in the formation of its 
melody. If, however, this is not clearly the case, we may in the treatment introduce 
them in appropriate places. 

Remark, Chorals are to be found, usually short ones, which neither contain modulations 
in their melodic structure, nor would easily admit of them in harmonizing. 

As regards modulations in the different verse-lineSi the following must be observed 
here: 

* This chapter on choral was omitted in the London edition, and is to be studied between 
chapters VIU and IX. 
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The first verae-line will remain in the principal key, unless the melodic stmctore of 
itself necessitates modulation. The second line often leads to the key of the Dominant, 
if it ends the first part of the choraL Frequently the first line modulates to the 
Dominant, and the second back again to the prindpal key. 

If the melody of the first part offers no opportunity for modulation, yet the second 
generally will, and here it mutt be introduced to avoid monotony. 

Where there are four lines, the parts of the choral will be divided into two and two . 
where five, generally into two and three ; less often into three and two ; in the case of 
six lines, either into three and three, or two and four. Where there are repetitious, 
the divisions into parts is easily recognized. ' 

The dose, of course, is in the principal key. 

Remark, Many chorals, whose melodies are written in the old church-keys, form an exception 
hereto, and require sometimes peculiar endings. 



CADENCES OF THE DIFFERENT VERSE-LINES. 

Knowledge of the different kinds of cadences is assumed. Each kind may be used 
under appropriate circumstances with the di£R9rent verses. 

The last verse-line, often also the end of the first part, requires the compleU 
(authentic) perfect cadence* 

The imperfect authentic cadence will be proper fi>r some of the middle verses, 
according to the melodic structure. A dose with the chord«of-the-sixth is to be used 
cautioudy, and join properly with Uie next line. 

The half'cadence will suit many of the middle verses, sometimes also Uie end of the 
first part The plagal-^adence will seldom be appropriate for the middle verses. 

The false cadence is useful when two successive verses, particularly at the end of the 
strophe, would produce the same cadence ; in which case it must be used witii the former. 
It is sddom wdl to employ it, when a modulation in the same key has just taken place. 

We come now to practical exercises, premidng that if the choral be written in '^ 

tame, an equally good accent must be observed on the first and third beats. We refer 
also to the foregoing remarks, and in the following exercises assume a certain amount oi 
tedmical skill as the result of previous exercises. For the treatment of the choral this 
additional rule is to be kid down : £lven after a kold^ no open Jlfthe and oeUmee mtcsf 
oocwr in pamng to the next chord* 



THE CHORAL IN THE SOPRANa 
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Half-cadence. 



Whole-cadence. 
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With bat few exceptions the above contains only principal chords. The dose of the 
first part takes place through a modulation into the dominant key, as indicated by the 
melody itself. It will be seen in the next example that other cadences may also be used. 
The last line begins with the dominant-seventh chord, which is allowable on the up-beat 
if a good natural progression follows* 

It will be a useful exercise to vary this simple harmoninng. Let the following 
serve as an example : 
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This example needs no explanation. The important change from the former 
example lies in the altered progression of the Bass. With regard to the Plagal cadence 
of the second line, it should be mentioned, that the passing chord of the Sixth-Fourth* 
and-Third arises merely firom the melodic progression of ihe Alto and Tenor, while the 
general effect of the chords of B flat and F remains unimpaired* Further, it will easily 
be seen that the Plagal cadence here is somewhat forced, and seems less natural than 
the cadence of the former example. 

Smmtrk, It will be well, before transferring the choral to the other voices, to write several 
oUier exerdses with the choral in the Soprano. 



THE CHOBAL IN THE ALTO. 

A transpositioQ becomes necessary to suit the position of the voices. We wiO take 
B-flat 
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The chord of the Sixth-and-Foorth on the diminished tritid of the 7th degree at a 
takes the place here of the chord of the Second Y.,. 

The omission of the third at h is caused by the progression of the Alto. This is 
hardly perceptible, as the same chord immediately precedes. 

The imperfect cadence with the chord of the Sixth at c was the most suitable 
connecting as it does with what follows. In the last line the Soprano is not remarkably 
good ; great care should be taken with the progression of this part. It can here be 
improved by a slight change in the Bass : Bt? instead of G in the Bass gives D G in the 
Soprano. 

THE CHORAL IN THE TENOR. 
For the Tenor the key of the Soprano may be taken again. 
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False-cadence. 
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For the false cadence of the third line reference is made to the remark under 
^ Gadences of the different verse-lines." After modulations it often seems to be too 
remote. It ia better not to introduce a false cadence xmmedxmtely after a modulation. 
Here, however, the next line follows on very fitly. No further comment is needed for 
th is example. 
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THE CHORAL IN THE BASS. 
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It follows from the uature of the melody that, when it lies iu the Bass, no perfect 
cieidences are possible. Since here, as in most cases, the melody of the choral moves by 
successive steps to the last tone of each verse-line (d c, g f^ c big), therefore, when it 
lies in the Bass, only the chord of the Sixth-and- Fourth can be used as dominant 
harmony, as in the first line, or the fuller chord of the Sixth-Fourth-and-Third (also the 
chord of the Sixth of the diminished triad) as in the remaining lines. To use the last tone 
of the Bass for a chord of the Sixth would presuppose the chord of the Second ; this 
cadence will only be good in rare cases. The half-cadence would give as a closing har- 
mony the chord of the Sixth-and- Fourth, which is inadmissible. 

We proceed now to a few examples of a choral in minor. We have chosen a very 
old melody (said to have originated in the fourth century), where simple force and 
dignity loses nothing with all the modem harmonies. In the third tone of the first and 
last lines, and the formation of the cadence in the second line, it produces a peculiar 
effect. 



THE CHORAL IN THE SOPRANO. 
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The close of the second verse-liDe in the key of A-minor, {E a) would give the third 
in the Soprano. This is very weak ; hence we have chosen the above, where the 
leading tone, instead of ascending, falls to the fifth. This woald be less adapted to the 
middle parts, and for the Bass wholly impossible. This is found in many chorals, but 

oftener when a third follows, thus laaea^delc^a. In these cases the close is 
funned simply with the third followed by the fundamental tone : E A Aot VIL We 
take occasion here to allude to a cadence which occurs less often, formed by a descent 

to the fifth below, thus i g \aabh \ e. This, which is really a Bass cadence transferred 
to the melody, we often find harmonized by ^ J5^ in contrary motion ; Z^ E in the 
Bass b better, howeyer, or E'C^ or with a cadence in A-minor : 6)f>chord of the Sixth^ 
a, where the Soprano falls from the fifth of one chord to the fifth of the other, which is 
always effective. 

In the cadence used above, the passing seventh iis has great significance, and the 
cadence would have but little effect without it. 

THE CHORAL IN THE ALTO IN E-IONOB. 
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The concealed octave between Alto and Tenor in the last line might have been 
avoided by f% a (quarters) d (half-note) in the Tenor. The somewhat strange 
modulation in the last line is well compensated by the melodious movement of the 
Soprano (the ascending Minor scale) and by the cadence which follows. 

THE CHORAL IN THE TENOR. 
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The modulation into 0-mc^or at a appears rather suddenly at the beginning; but it 
was only to give the g of the cantv$ firmui a difierent harmony from that hitherto used 
in this place. The nse of the D-mtyor chord at h has here the same melodic reason 
as the c^ in the Soprano in the preceding example. 

THE CHORAL IN THE BASS IN D-MINOR. 




or lit line. 




This example needs no comment 

CHORAL TREATMENT IN UNEQUAL COUNTERPOINT. 

For this we take here qaarter-notes. The two quarters in the counterpoint, falling 
to each half-note of the eanhujimius, can as before be passing notes and appoggiaturas. 
We refer here to what has before been said with respect to the treatment and use of 
quarter-notes, and proceed at once to examples. 

THE CHORAL IN THE SOPRANO— THE QUARTER-NOTES IN 

THE BAS& I 

We take for these examples the same choral as before. 
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The tendency of our age towards harmonic culture often induces the beginner to 
introduce more movement into all the parts in thqse exercises, wherever such 
opportunities occur. We have already said that such repletion in the harmony is 
contrary to the very essence of counterpoint. If all purely passing notes and 
appoggiaturas are avoided, and notes of harmonic significance substituted for them, any 
amount of skill in the progression of the parts will scarcely save from this fault, and 
slow movements only will only admit of such a method. In these exercises, therefore, 
the student should seek to keep the accompanying voices as simple as possible, as above 
in the first, third and fourth lines. Yet ho need not be too pedautic, if a passage renders 
more movement necessary, as in the Tenor in the second line. At a it is to be 
remembered that we have heretofore allowed suspensions in quarter-note movement ; 
they often afibrd an agreeable relief to monotonous movement in suitable places. 

COUNTERPOINT IN THE ALTO. 





The hold on the chord of the Sixth-and- Fifth at a presupposes a natural progression 
in the next line. The Alto part in the second verse-line renders some movement 
necessary in the other voices, and hence a multiplication of harmonies. 




COUNTERPOINT IN THE TENOR. 
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The somewhat nnasual dose of the first verse-Iine serves as a half-cadence, and 
introduces the following line. Of the consecutive octaves, hidden by a skip of a third, 
which occurs at a between Soprano and Alto, we have spoken under example 21. At 
b the dominant chord appears without tiie third. 

We will now give some examples with the choral in the other voices. 

THE CHORAL IN THE ALTO— THE COUNTERPOINT IN THE TENOR. 
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This example calls for several remarks. With regard to doubling the interval in 
case of a suspension in the three upper parts, as at a between Soprano and Tenor^ 
reference is made to the Manual of Harmony, page 109. The fundamental tone is the 
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one bere doablecL The Sopranot not goodi of the following measore can be eaafly 
improvecL See a, next example. 

At b the Alto and Tenor move in octayes with a thitd intervening, a progreMion, 
which, though of no great harm here in the middle parts, is yet to be avoided as &r as 
possible. 

The bad progression of the Soprano and Bass at is to be noted* The two major 
thirds moving a whole degree form in their joint progression the Tritone, which b 
discussed at length in the Manual of Harmony, page 168. It is easily amended, as at 
b in the next example. The effect of the fiilse cadence, too, is bad here {Fj g) aaiB 
usual where the Bass does not take the fundamental tone. See Manual of Harmony, 
page 82. 

The monotonous holding of the Soprano at if is fiinlty. Tliis is avoided at c in the 
next example. 

At e the harmony^ necessitates two chords afterwards. In certain cases it is 
allowable to cross the parts, especially where there is limited space in the middle parts ; 
yet a moderate use of this is advisable. 




THE CHOBAL IN THE ALTO— THE COUNTEBPOINT IN THE BASS. 
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In like manner the Soprano may be written in qaarter-notes with the choral in the 
Alto. We give now some examples of transpositions of the choral into the Tenor and 
Bass. 
THE CHORAL IN THE TENOR— THE COUNTERPOINT IN THE ALTO. 




At the close of the first line (at a) it is better for the Alto to take ^ so as to avoid 
(the dolness of d d, although a concealed octave thereby arises with the Bass. 

The progression of the Soprano at h followed naturally. The second quarter d in 
the Alto can be considered as harmonic to the Bass and Tenor or as a changing-note ; 
this progression of parts is very common in a plagal cadence» or as here in a half-cadence, 
for example: 
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The meaningless cadence in the Soprano at e can be easily corrected by the 
followiug progression in quarter-notes c f g ojz a. 
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THE CHORAL IN THE BASS— THE COXJNTERPOINT IN TEffi 

SOPRANO. 
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This example needs no comment. 

We give now some examples of the choral in Minor with a movement in quarter 
notes, using the same one as before. 

THE CHORAL IN THE SOPRANO— THE COUNTERPOINT IN 

THE BASS. 
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F'or the cadence at a we refer to the remark under the Gth example of this appendix. 

For the cadence at &see remark under a of the 11th example. 

80 much movement in the harmony at c might have been avoided, yet a variation 
from tlie first line was necessary, and a climax desirable. The rendering in such cases 
requires much expression and slackening of the Tempo. 
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THE CHORAL IN THE TENOR— THE COUNTERPOINT IN THE ALTO. 





m^ 




At a the fonnadon of the close is the same as in the preceding example, only in a 
somewhat different position on account of the progression in the Tenor. 

ON THE PROPER METHOD OF CHORAL TREATMENT. 

The method of choral treatment as given in the ahove examples needs a few 
further remarks. Of course, as there indicated, it was only for contrapuntal study, but 
its practical application in this limited form would seldom occur, as a more mixed 
movement of the voices is desirable. This need not deter us from proceeding in this 
way, since this very limitation with constant and diligent practice will surely lead to 
great security in the most varied harmonic progressions, and great skill in free 
contrapuntal writing, subject to the laws of harmony. But for this purpose it will be 
well to work up chorals ki this manner in every possible form. Simply hints are given 
in the foregoing examples, but not all the details of counterpoint of this order. This can 
be done as follows : Let each voice separately take the choral or canhu Jirmus, and 
quarter-notes be put in the other voices alternately. Thus if the choral be in the 
Soprano, three exercises in quarter-notes can be written, in the Alto, then Tenor, then 
Bass ; if it be in the Alto, then quarters in the Soprano, Tenor, and Bass, etc. 

Should one wish to extend his exercises still further, and try a movement in triplets, 
in eighth-notes, it will be of advantage. It should be remembered, however, that the 
emaller the value of the notes in proportion to the eantus Jirmtu, the greater the danger 
of repetition, and hence monotony in the little groups and figures that will result. Yet 
with proper care and skill this will present no great difficulty. 
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ON CHORAL TREATMENT IN THREE AND TWO PART& 

/fter oar previous exercises in three>part writing, only a few remarks will be 
needed for the choral. One or two examples will illustrate the form* 
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By not adhering strictly to half-notes, the above simple and somewhat dry movement 
can be made more interesting, if we use quarters here and there, where the progression 
favors it Thus at a the suspension is &r better than the simple fifth. At ft we are 
reminded of the remark on page 61 respecting the absence of the third at the dose of a 
three-part movement ; to introduce it by force, as it were, as at ^ in the next example, 
a bad effect is often given to the middle part 

An example with quarter-note movement here foUows : 
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This example, rich in harmonies, needs some remarks. 

At a. The absence of the third b made ap for by the chord that follows. The 
passage might also stand thus in the Alto : e g cl^ot still better, eliza. 

At &• K the cadence in Gr-minor seems too remote and restless for the first line, the 
effect is still heightened by the fidse cadence. Reference is to the third example of this 
appendix. 

At e. The cadence in the key of the third degree, here A-minor, is, generally 

spoa^&good ; but following immediately that in 6-minor, as it does here, it is &ulty. 

At dl The fifths between Soprano and Bass at the half-cadence are incorrect, the 

inserted, nnaocented h not being sufficient to counteract their effect ; it would be better 

if the Bass passed through the two eighth^notes a 6, thus d — a h e. The lower Bass 
part given (bi g a b) u also preferable, although here also there are octaves with the 
Soprano. 

At €. To begin after a hold with a paetmg or changing note %b cdwaytfauUy. 

Atf. Although the ascent of the Bass to «|2 is not in itself bad, yet the whole 
passage to the end receives from it such an undue breadth, that precaution is necessary. 
The compass embraces nearly two octaves. 

At g. We refer here to the remark under the preceding example. Such a 
progression in a middle part, in order to gain the third at the dose, is faulty. 

The two-part choral needs no further introduction; it is constructed generally 
according to the principles before laid down for two-part writing. E^ual counterpoint 
in two parts has but little effect, but a movement of quarter-notea will often make the 
progressions interesting. 
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